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JUNIUS HENRY FLOOD 


[In 1814 a Tory fri 


AND 
iend, on whose veracity I had 

and have full relian informed me that himself 
and another partisan had, by the < sath of a third 
person, become the sole depositan of a tradi- 
tional secret — the auth rill of Juntal’ Letters 
and he proj | that I should replace the d 
ceased truste Under this successional obliga- 
tion he communicated to me a which, 
during nearly forty-five years, has never passed 
my lips or my pen 

The name &~. not surprise m It was of one 
who, though he had died in my childhood, had 
lived in men’s thought and speech beyond my 
maturity. My only wonder was — and among th« 
= le of Junian ec mnjectures still is —that the 

cial and po litical position of its bearer, his re- 
solved spirit, his fervid eloquence, had not, long 
since, placed him among the foremost designates 
of the Junian laurel—/im, in whom were so nota- 
bly combined the Achillean attributes — “ Impi 
iracundus, inexorabili F 

Time passed. Toryi 
vatism : family cares 


name, 


clined int » Conser- 
and duties 
from hopeless politics: my informant quitted Lon- 
don, and our associate in the secret died. He 
himself has since dep arted to that world whither 
the “ Magni Nominis Un had long preceded 
them, and whither a more lh octoge- 
narian — must soon follow. 

Thus, in the lifetime yet remaining to m 
left to deal with the trust which, so 
its own provision and purpo has devolved on 
myself alone Selected to carry on its trans- 
mission with another survivor, how cau I act 


re | 
withdr ew meé 


[ am 
O} positely to 
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with 
, which 
date or 
whereof 
eship, 


cret die 
be frustrated 


-_ 


singly upon it? And, should its s 
me, will not the disclosure 
had evidently been intended at 
under some contingency, one or 
must, in the forty-five years of 
have surely eventuated ? 

Taking counsel with mine own conscienc: 
have arrived at the conclusi n, that my duty will 
be most reasoi y fu lfilled by an immediate dis- 
closure. It i ae hak of mine that Iam put to 
elect between the literal infraction of a trust and 
its practical defi but I am thus far re- 
lieved in the dilemma: my personal interests are 
unconcerned in the matter; and he, over whose 
tomb more than seventy years have passed, can- 
not suffer in his reputation, nor can his family in 
their fortunes. I speak herein with an hereditary 
warranty: “The Drapier” wrote with the acri- 
mony, and published with the mystery, of “ The 
Junius;” but the authorship of his Letters has 
neither discredited his.name nor prejudiced his 
kindred. 

Proffering this communication to the pages ol 
“N.& Q.,— the centre-point from whose peri- 
phery converge tle lines of inquiry and of solu- 
tion, —I ask its readers’ fair construction “a my 
motive, and-——whatever credence they may giv 
to my informant — their full belief that I was thus 
informed. 

The author of 
FLoop 


[We are 


some 
other 
my 


trusts 


asanct 


Letters was Henry 
VALEAT QUANTUM. 


Junius’ s 


greatly indebted to our correspondent 
for his communication. All who read it — cer- 
tainly all who could read the correspondence 
which pre publication — must feel as- 
sured, not only of the truth of correspond- 
ent’s statement, as to the information contained in 
it having been communicated to him in the way 
which he relates, but of t e propriety of feeling 
which has induced him now to make it public. 

Our correspondent will, feel assured, in the 
same way do justice to the esr ts by which we 
are actuated in pointing out the objections which 
exist to the theory of Henry Flood having written 
the Letters of Junius. We ar ting in the spirit 
of his own communication, viz. that of doing our 
best to establish the truth with regard to a point 
rable literary and historical interest. 
‘ not seem to be ay 
x] has already been named mor 
author of th celebrated be 
ters. We exactly know:where or when 
his claim was first advanced, but it was seanlei 
to the publication of Woodfall’s edition in 1812, 
where it is mentioned and disposed of in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 


ded its 


our 


of consid 

Our correspor 
that Henry Fk 
4s} P } 
than once as tht 


: 
lent does rare 


ao not 


has had a claim advanced 
subject, is the late celebrated 
Ireland. Now, without 


that Mr. Flood could 


“ Another person whe in his 
favour upon the 
Henry ‘lood, M.P 


ing at large for proofs 


same 
wander 
not hav 
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been the writer of the Letters of Junius, it is only sufii- 
cient to call the reader's attention to the two following 
facts, which are decisive of the subject in question : — 
“First, Mr. Flood was in Ireland throughout a great 
part of the summer of 1768, and at a time when Junius, 
whoever he may have been, was perpetually correspond- 
ing with the printer of the Public Advertiser, and with a 
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| 


rapidity which could not have been maintained, not only 


in Ireland, but even at a hundred, and occasionally at less 
than fifty, miles’ distance from the British metropolis. 
This fact may be collected, among other authorities, from 
the following passage in Mr. Campbell’s Life of Boyd, 


and is just as adverse to the pretensions of the one as of | 


the other. 

“In the summer of 1768, Boyd went to Ireland for a 
few months on some private business. During his stay in 
Dublin he was constantly in the company of Mr. Flood.’ 

“Next, by turning to the private letter of Junius, 
No. 44., of the date of Nov. 27, 1771, the reader will find 
the following paragraph : ‘I fear your friend Jerry Dyson 
will lose his Irish pension. Say “received.”’ The mark 
‘received’ occurs accordingly in the Public Advertiser of 
the day ensuing. Now by turning to the Irish debates 
of this period, we shall find that the question concerning 
this pension was actually determined by the Irish Par- 


liament just two days before the date of the above-men- | 


tioned private letter, and that Mr. Flood was one of the 
principal opponents of the grant, a circumstance which 
precludes the possibility of believing him to have written 
the letter in question. We shall extract the article from 
whence this information is derived, from the Public Adver- 
tiser of Dec. 18, 1771. 

«¢ Authentic copy of the conclusion of the speech which 
Mr. Flood made in the Irish House of Commons, on Mon- 
day the 25th of November last, when the debate on the 
pension of Jeremiah Dyson, Esq., came on before the 
Committee of Supplies : — 

«se — But of all the burthens which it has pleased 
Government to lay upon our devoted shoulders, that 
which is the subject of the present debate is the most 
grievous and intolerable—Who does not know Jeremiah 
Dyson, Esq.?—We know little of him indeed, otherwise 
than by his name in our pension list; but there are 
others who know him by his actions. This is he who is 
endued with those happy talents, that he has served 
every administration, and served every one with equal 
success, —a civil, pliable, goodnatured gentleman, who 
will do what you will, and say what you please,—for pay- 
ment.” 

“Here Mr. Flood was interrupted and called to order 
by Mr. M., who urged that more respect ought to be paid 
to Mr. Dyson as one of his Majesty’s officers, and, as 
such, one whom his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
repose confidence in. However, Mr. Flood went on: 
“As to the royal confidence reposed in Mr. Dyson, his 
gracious Majesty (whom God long preserve) has been 
graciously lavish of it, not only to Mr. Dyson, but to the 
friends of Mr. Dyson; and I think the choice was good. 
The royal secrets will, I dare say, be very secure in their 
breasts, not only for the love they bear to his gracious 
Majesty, but for the love they bear to themselves. In 
the present case, however, we do not want to be informed 
of that part of Mr. Dyson’s character — we know enough 
of him—everybody knows enough of him. Ask the 
British treasury —the British council—ask any Eng- 
lishman who he is, what he is — they can all tell you, for 
the gentleman is well known. But what have we to do 
with him? He never served Ireland, nor the friends of 
Ireland. And if this distressed kingdom was never bene- 


tited by his counsel, interest, or service, I see no good 
cause why this kingdom should reward him. 


Let the 





(2° S. VIII. Ava. 6. 59. 


honourable members of this House consider this, and give 
their voices accordingly. For God's sake let every man 
consult his conscience. If Jeremiah Dyson, Esq., shall be 
found to deserve this pension, let it be continued; if not, 
let it be lopped off our revenue as burthensome and un- 
necessary.” ’ ”—Woodfall’s Junius (ed. 1814), pp. 156—9. 


Flood’s name was again brought forward in 
1838 by Warden Flood, in his Memoirs of the 
Life and Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Flood, M.P., who tells us (p. 81.) that — 


“ Mr. Flood had pretensions to the authorship of Junius. 
And, without more than recording a few anecdotes on the 
subject, he may have had as well-sustained pretensions 
as some who have been put forward; since hypothetical 
arguments, however lengthened, in support of a parti- 
cular and popular personage, do not give greater cer- 
tainty to the fact.* A literary inquiry so curious as the 
authorship of the celebrated Letters of Junius, has baffled 
for years the most ingenious conjectures. The nearer we 
approach the object of our inquisitiveness, when we are 
about to place the chaplet of immortal bays on the head 
of the supposed author, he eludes the completion of our 
labour, like a delightful delusion of nature which pictures 
to our vision an imaginary object that we pursue with 
confidence till nearness informs of its unreality. It is 
fortunate Junius has left no certain trace of his personal 
distinctness, no clue to say he was the man. 

“Mr. Flood, however, possessed much of the peculiar 
genius of that writer, and a classic commentator re- 
marked, when the political warfare was carrying on, that 
his satire had much of the epigrammatic point of Achi- 


| locus. The time Mr. Flood flourished, his politics, his 


compositions, and his position in society gave a sort of 


colouring to the supposition that was hazarded by many 
of his acquaintances, regarding his identity with Junius. 


| The following anecdotes, however, are all the materials 


with which the biographer has to sustain the fact. Colo- 
nel Luttrel (the first Lord of Carhampton) was a great 
stickler for abuses, particularly in the army and pension 
estimates; he gave bitter and unmitigated opposition to 
any measure suggested by Mr. Flood for their diminu- 
tion. In one of the letters of Junius the colonel is exhi- 
bited in no very enviable position. He happened to visit 
the house of a friend, whom he found attentively perusing 
a paper: ‘ What are you reading?’ inquired Luttrel. ‘A 
letter of Junius,’ responded his friend. ‘Who do you 
think is he?’ ‘Why,’ said the colonel, ‘to be sure that 
d——d fellow, Harry Flood.’ The conjecture of Colonel 
Luttrel operated as a well-attested fact, and gave an 
acerbity to his observations, within and without the doors 
of parliament, when opposed by his Junius. 

“ When Sir Lawrence Parsons was on a visit at Farm- 
ley, one evening the conversation turned on Junius. Mr. 
Flood, who had been in his study, entered the room just 
as Lady Frances said that Junius ought to make his real 
name known. Mr. Flood sat down and looked fixedly 
at Lady Frances; the conversation on the authorship 
dropped, and afterwards Mr. Flood turned it to some 
other subject. Sir Lawrence Parsons thought he traced, 
in the manuscript of the letters at Woodfall’s, the small 


| cramped handwriting of Lady Frances Flood. 


“The question he put to a connexion of his is charac- 
teristic enough of the man, and of Junius. ‘ What is 
your definition of a secret?’ ‘A circumstance only 
known to two persons.’ ‘No,’ replied Mr. Flood, ‘it 
ceases to be a secret the moment it is known to any one 
but yourself.’ ” 

* Lord Rosse has been mentioned as strongly of opinion 
that Mr. Flood was Junius. 
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But Mr. Warden Flood’s own book, if it were 
not so imperfect as it is with regard to precise 
dates, would furnish evidence that Flood could not 
have been Junius. Mr. Warden Flood tells us of 


Flood’s duel with Mr. Agar, in which the latter | 
was shot. This took place on 25th August, 1769, | 
and Mr. Flood quotes letters from Lord Lifford | 


and Lord Charlemont upon the subject, dated re- 


spectively the 6th and 10th of September. From | 


this time then, —the end of August, 1769, until 


the 16th of April, 1770, when he was tried at the | 


Kilkenny Assizes, and acquitted, the verdict be- 
ing, as we are told in the Life of Grattan*, 
“manslaughter in his own defence,” Flood is be- 
lieved to have been imprisoned in Ireland. 

Let us see how Junius was employed during 
the same period; and we shall then be enabled to 
judge how far it is possible that Flood and Junius 
can be one and the same person. 

Now, referring to Junius’ own edition of his 
Letters, namely that published by Woodfall in 
1772, — the only edition which should be referred 
to when it contains the information of which we 
are in search, — we find that between the begin- 


ning of Sept. 1769, and April, 1770, there appeared | ei J 
| many political articles, the secret of whose author- 


the following letters : — 
1769, 4th Sept. Philo-Junius to Printer of the Public 
Advertiser. 
19th Sept. Junius to Duke of Bedford. 
25th Sept. Junius to Sir W. Draper. 
13th Oct. Junius to Printer of Public Advertiser. 


20th Oct. Ditto ditto. 
19th Oct. Ditto ditto. 
17th Oct. Ditto ditto. 
14th Noy. Ditto ditto. 
15th Nov. Ditto ditto. 
29th Nov. Junius to Duke of Grafton. 
12th Dee. Ditto ditto. 


19th Dec. Junius to Printer of Public Advertiser 
(the celebrated Letter to the King). 
1770, 14th Feb. Junius to Duke of Grafton. 
19th Mar. Junius to Printer of Public Advertiser. 
3rd Apr. Ditto ditto. 


which Junius held with Woodfall during the same 
period. 

Junius must have been in London on “ Friday 
Night, Sept. 15, 1769,” when he wrote to Wood- 
fall: “I beg you will to-morrow advertise Junius 
to another duke in our next.” 

Again, in his private letter, No. 13., dated 16th 
Nov. 1769, he says: “ As I do not chuse to an- 
swer for anybody’s sins but my own, I must desire 
you to say to-morrow,—‘ We can assure the 
Public that the letter signed A. B., relative to 
the Duke of Rutland, is not written by the au- 
thor of Junius.” But Junius’s presence in Lon- 


| don on Dee. 19, 1769, is conclusive, inasmuch as 
| he corrects in a private letter to Woodfall of that 


date an important error in his celebrated Lerrer 
To ThE Kine, which appeared in the Public Ad- 
vertiser of that day. It is No. 16. of the Private 
Letters : — 

“Dec. 19, 1769. 

“ For material affection, for God’s sake read maternal ; 
it is in the sixth Paragraph. The rest is excellently 
done.” 

This appears to us to be conclusive evidence 
against Flood. That Flood was the author of 


ship was for a long time sedulously concealed — 
perhaps, among others, the Letters of Syndercombe 
—we cannot doubt. Known to have written ar- 
ticles of this character, the more celebrated 
epistles of Junius have been perhaps confounded 


| with them by over-zealous friends, who, fully be- 
| lieving Flood to be Junius, took those measures 


for handing down to posterity what they believed 
to be the fact which have been already clearly 
explained by our correspondent VaLeat Quan- 
tum, who has with so much good feeling and good 


| taste told the readers of “ N. & Q.” the story as it 


But the inference to be drawn from the fact of | 


the appearance of these fifteen letters from the 
pen of Junius during the period of Flood’s im- 
prisonment,—namely, that Flood could not be the 
writer,—is converted into something like certainty 
when we come to the Private Correspondence 


* In this work, also, we find Flood’s claim considered 


and negatived. “Mr. Flood was supposed to have been | 


the author of the Letters of Junius; but the comparison 
of the letters of Syndercombe, which he certainly wrote, 
with those of Junius, will go far to disprove the probabi- 


lity; and, on reference to two of the letters, this is esta- | 


blished beyond doubt; for one of the letters of Junius to 
Sir William Draper was written on the 21st of February, 
1769, and appeared but a few days after the publication 
of Sir William Draper's letter, dated the 17th, and to 
which it was a reply. At that time Mr. Flood was in 
Ireland, and it would not have been possible for a reply 
to have been made by him, and published in London, in 
the short space within which that letter of Junius ap- 
peared.” (Life of Henry Grattan, i, 157-159.) 


was told to him,— namely, that the author of the 
Letters of Junius, who is generally believed to have 
been an Irishman, was no less a person than the 
Hibernian Demosthenes Henry Foon. ] 





A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX. 
(24 S. i. 486., &c.) 

My last contribution to a General Literary In- 
dex was in July, 1857. With your permission, I 
shall continue it shortly. Meanwhile, I send for 
your inspection contributions for the Companion 
Index — An Index of Authors. Knowing by ex- 
perience how much time and labour are lost by 
inaccurate references, I specify not only the 
volume, but the page in which the information is 
to be found. 

Part I. — An Index of Authors. 

“ Abelardi (Petri), Filosofi et Theologi Abbatis Royen- 
sis et Heloise Conivgis Eivs Prime Paracletensis 
Abbatiss Opera. Nvne primvm edita ex MMS. 
Codd. V. Illvstr. Francisci Amboesii Equitis, et 
































Cum sdem | , Ay tica et Censura 
D yum Par im it Par 161 
In eod v " Alie Mac. P.A inneten t 
! ] ud 4 
n Il. Papw, 5. Ber li Clareuall 
sse, Berengarii Sch tici, Fulconi 
nque Petri Venerabilis Abba 
iu ili Ilis am ma) 
pertinent 
Item. E-xnpositio 1 Orationem Don im, In Sym- 
bolum Apostol 1, ij I im S. Athanasii: ¢ 
Heloisse Para D Prot ita im 
isdem Tet ‘ ! ; I 
Item, Adv i T 
Item, ¢ imentar n per - i Ie} t ] 
ht ul I 

Item, Ser i 1 1\ Pai 

cl Ora ta 

Item, heo 1 Ill. Libros 

Item, trea Q ini (Du 1e) ‘I s Nota 

ad iam ( i m Petr Abelard Qua 
scripserit Petrus Al meriet 1 tr 
bit n Noti , 

This edition is de ibed in the Gener Db lary, 
Historical and Cr l, Amb ery ra rd 
ing to Eber I s isu 
( nent, Ni Del 

In R Hist ff Ap] ther 
is an original Translation of t » first Episties of 
Heloisa and Al l, which Hel a dw h 
ich touching and {| truth on her t unextin- 
guished affection, it tl pri f A ird's had 
I " ! .! imity, per 
cut M Latin ¢ t Com 
pare i. 32 LA iQ vi. 407. Other 
xditions and 1/ li et Heloisa Fy f ed 
Rawlinson, 8vo., 1, 1718 n B ston, The 
History of the Lit fA dll.; n gay lo 
eighty-f yea to I h lil 
L from t Hection \ B I a 
1787 S € 1788, 4to. § Vv iQ x 
188 Tennem ol I 8, I | ] y 
spondenc lard and Heloi which has | pre- 
served, | r the nful reminiscet f their past 
happines low vith a t m 
lancholy, is a ¢ 1 f nt lov 
Wart in his F « the Genius 1 Wr ys of Pope, 
points out what pas borrowed, and how much 
improved (in | 1 valled | t ! 1 the « 

Letter fh. i ) 

Bernarii’s | r vlemnir A 1 7 
Introductio in 7 = Sen , Ne 
ind F tad Ror pp. 27;0—96., will I ind 
in Be rdi O t her ! Y ] 188 





vinus, ii, 232., and Ra sH 

That he believed in t doct 

Christ i hov from h \ 

dressed, “ univei I é ’ 

by Du " . l P 

p. 29 Cf. | L., and | ry 

dressed to Heloisa, prefixed to their I 

in Epist. 17. “Quz est Bereng ge- 
ticus, contra B, Bernardum,” &c., p. 308-9. “ Nolo,” says 
Abelard, “sic esse Philosop)us, ut recalcitrem Paulo. 


Non sic esse Aristoteles, ut ecl ! a Christo. Non enim 








iliud est sub ca 
fier 
Dupin ves a in { lt 
I h e publisi 1 hist r , 
f the most i 
ludk vh he vy Ri 
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t the His Milm 
; P g 1 ha 
tl Sic et N t tl hol 
by Henk ancl Lit hl, Marb ! 
ix I logy Giesler (v 
roductio ad TI : 1. (Opt 
£6 i Lot ( 
st ] ! } 1] 0 
tions Hy ) ( 
was so celebrated for her attainments, tl 
ti T } , the B I f 
for a ballad, in which sl st ! l 
Voy. Chants Populaires de la B » Tet 
Traduction frar se, &c., par TI 
\ irqué, Paris, 184 





"¢ 8 ° l. part 2. 626-8 \ remarks 
} eral Church Hist i l that Abe- 
lard’s noti ’ and t \ 1 ith 
‘ ] " by TI " Aq il- 
1 : +} } ition f th ‘ ‘ 
tentio and t will, as the 1 ! \ 
inaly of this, “the first particular ! Is 
um ] 1 of the new ] ‘ys 11 
ind i Neander, ubi supra, I ] 2 Th 
( st Mart et Durand. 7h ur. Vv. 113 
rhis “ Int tion Theology ”, (which nte 
to | cre erudit nma qu ! ! i 
intr but il lid not 1 nd 
! rk on Christian 7 wit 
: ¢ the harshness of those pa hich, it 
first t had given offence to many. — /-rposit 
Hera i Martene et Durand. 7% v. 1361 
1416 Abelard was strongly opposed to an stocr 
of knowledge in Christianity, and accordi1 , alth h 
he points out the distinction | nare” 
“creare,” he does not show that creation, in the p 
was not admitted by the Greek or Rx 
He not t if of tl 
him. For a long list rks on the 
ing’s Cycl lia B } h vol. il 
nus, de S. Trinitate; v. Mar t Du- 
1092-96. This abounds he 





In addition to the refer 
mav be remarked that Lau 


Part L, it 


entitled De Varia Aristotelis Fortuna 1 
iensi, has given a collection of citat ! 
authors who have reprobated the Scholasti 
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HOW THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 


WESTMINSTER, 
Among the muniments of a noble 
numbers a Lord Chancellor in its an 


method 


CuETHAM. 


GOES TO 


family which 
Str il rk ll of 


worthies, I have found a paper in the handwriting 
of Charles II.’s reign, but undated, purporting to 


VIIL. Ava, 4. 759. 


be an account of “The Usuall manner of the Lord 
High Chancello" his goeinge to Westm* the firs 
lay of everye Terme, whither on Horse or in 
Coach, and how Attended.” I presume, from ex- 


rnal and internal evideneges, that the document 


is genuine, and the writer an authority on the 
ubject. I nd you some extracts from the 
paper, on the chance that there is no printed ac- 
count of the ceremony which it describes. 


ymmences thus :— 





f the C t \ tt his ow 

} by the | 1 J M ie Ro 

he Chei J f the Comon I ul Cl 
Baron I " W Jud t 
Attorney and Sollicit ( tl 
Ni grea 1Q el 5 4 i ind irjeant it law, 
und w all the Officers belongeinge to the High Cour 
f Chancerye, where they are treated wt Biskett Wafer 
ound Cakes, and Mackeroenes, and 1 brewed at 


urnt wyne served after this manne 
rhe following extract will suffice to show wh 
nanner this was :— 





ell i 1 Wy reat Cu 
y! a ( yon, brought by t Usher of tl 
Great Chamber 1 p’sented to Lord Cha 
] li es to the M* of t R 3 a Lord Cheif 
Just of the C P! ] bout to th 
Judges and the rest of the O in that roome.” 
*Which Cerimonye Ended his Lo ts forward f 


Westmr Hall in manner followeinge. If his Lordpr gox 








a Coach, then the M* of the Rolles sitts in the Coach 
yv him, and the two Lord Cheife Just tts at the 
e Coach, the Sarjt at Arme tts al it 

he Seale Bearer al her B 

fe Baron and the rest of J Kin 
r t Law, and Offi f the Chancery 
Coache ne in their o rand de 
m* Hall ! whe ] Lordrv takes 

rd Cheife Ju and the rest, and 
passing by the Court Cc non Please, ther inds th 
Sarj* at Lawe placed before the Barr of that Court, 
p’senting themselves to his Lord ling to their 
Seniority, his I ul i them th i ish 

isses alo yeh ( I I c 
y ( But if his L rides on hors« 
rtme y his Lor f sid 
Horse and two of the other—] 3 
10st a \ ll nd hai und h 
Gent® of his horse wal by his Stirrup — next his 
Lordpp rides the Lord Che Just and the Mr of the 


Rolls, &c. &« But before his Lordvp there first walkes 


the Sarjt at Armes, and the Seale Bearer, and first Gent. 
Usher; before them his Lord Secretary and all the 
st of his retinewe in order, all bare. Next before them 


walke the Officers of the Chancerye in their Orders and 
legree, all coverd Before all got the Tipstaves of t! 
Court and the Constables, whoe cleare the way for his 








Lordy passa through the Streetes to Westm' Hall 
loore, where his Lord allyghting lelivers his Wand t 
s Gent" of the Horse, soe takes leave of the Lord 


at Law at 


the Common Pleas Barr, and soe goes to the Chancerye.” 


Cheife Justice as before, and receives the Sarj** 


Is any, and what, part of this ancient ceremony 
still observed ? H. 
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SOLUTION OF A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


ay a , 
Alincul wich d ua 





ls old books and their real 
vuthors, few have puzzled the English bibliogra- 
pher more in aflixing the “ palmam qui meruit 


ferat” than the volume named above, which Dib- 
ae : met ; - 

n the Biblio ia (edit. 1811, pp. 397-8.), 
ongly recommends in the following terms: — 
‘Whenever you can with the small volume, 

purch it, Lisardo, if it be only for t ak f reading 
t l intro tion to it rhe Author was a Man, 
may ban to | f ean intellectual 

»wers 
See also his ition of Mor Utopia (vol. 1i 


pp. 260—264); The Atheneum, edited by Dr. J. 
Aikin (1807, vol. ii. pp. 601-4.) i 
this volume. 
Darling, in his recent Cyclopedia Bibliogra- 


phica (art Lonpoxn, Wan 


: , 
1 olber notices 


, therein supposing the 





editor to have been a bookseller in Yorkshire, 
says “the uthorship ha ften been attributed to 
Archbishop Juxon: tle signature (Wu1t.1am Lon- 


pon), at the end of the Dedication, having been 





taken for his official sicnature, who was then (1658) 
Bishop of London.” In looking recently over som 
ol 1 bor | 8, I came across a sinall but well- inownh 
chool-bLook (Hoole’s), Phraseologia Aig lo- Latina 
in usum Scholae Bristoliensis, i2mo. This volum« 


bears the imprint of “* London, printed by E. Coles 
for William London, bookseller, Newcastle, 1655. 
It is in this direction, therefore, that in ormati 
must be sought relative to one of the first English 
essay writers “on the use of books,” and “ upon 
the value and benefits of learning and knowledge.” 
I trust that as the fingerpost is now set up, that 
the spirit of research among your friends will b 
aroused to this “ new northern wortly,” and they 
will shortly present you some interesting details 
as to his circumstances, &c., though non is to be 
found in the Rev. John Brand's History of New- 
aes 











yne, IN. 


See “N. & Q.” 1* 8, vi. 51 092.5 vi AU 


SULLACOMBE, AND THE TREETS OF LONDON. 


Ihe attention of Londoners is so forcibly and 
painfully directed just now to the sanitary condi 
tion of the metropolis, that I have read with 
personal feeling of interest a curious MS. m 
morial or letter (which has recently come into m) 
possession), written by a Hollander to some uu- 
known English correspondent during the reign « 
Charles II., on the subject of cleansing the street 
of London and Westminster. I submit some ex- 
tracts from the letter, for the edification of you 
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readers. The paper is endorsed, “ Monsieur Sul- 
lacombe's Proposition for cleansing y* Streets of 
London,” and is dated at the close, “ London, 24 
Dec. 1670.” The author sets out by assuming as 
an indisputable fact the foul condition of the me- 
tropolitan streets, and then proceeds to answer by 
anticipation the arguments which would be urged 
against his sanitary reform by the Tory legisla- 
tors of the period : — 

“Tt is true,” he observes, “ that when I begin to repre- 
sent this matter publiquely, it may be replyd to me, That 
if too day y* Streets were all made clean, too morrow you 
shall see them as bad as before; But as this was y* same 
Objection w*" with great heat was made to me at Paris, so 
I have still sufficient Reasons to gain this Point. I have 
said it there, and I say y* same now here, That this Ob- 
jection is not at all available: for should we say, If you 
wash your hands your Feet and your Linnen too day 
they shall be dirty too morrow, ought not they therefore 
to be washd at all? The Reason is quite contrary, for 
every one is obliged to make clean every day that we" is 
subject to be fowle, if they would not have all to be 
stinking and unclean.” 

So much for the objectors to our reformer’s 

project, which is briefly this: — He proposes that 
the same plan should be adopted in London as in 
Holland — 
“ Where every Family makes clean y® street before his 
House, and that w*" this People doe by natarall Inclina- 
tion, and without Constraint, ought to be introduced 
here by Sov ereign ord", because it concerns y* Common 
good, . . . By this I intend, That in all y* great 
Streets this ord™ may be observd, That as farr as y¢ front 
of each house extends the Inhabitants shall keep a Pave- 
ment neat and clean of three paces in Length before y* 
House to the Street, which is as much as those that 
walke on foot can desire. And that for seeing this fully 
effected, som officers may be appointed daily to goe y* 
rounds in their severall quarters at a certain houre every 
morning, according to the Season of the year, uppon a 
penalty to be inflicted on them as it is now in Practise at 
Paris, where that Town is in this kind greatly accommo- 
dated.” 

Our modern district boards and street orderlies 
are not improvements greatly in advance of Mons. 
Sullacombe’s suggestions. He proceeds to throw 
out another hint, which has since been adopted in 
our workhouse system, namely, that if domestic 
servants cannot be employed in street-cleaning, it 
would be easy and advantageous to supply their 
place by some of the “stout and sturdy Beggars, 
who swarm in these two Cities in such vast num- 
bers, that a man can scarsely save himselfe from 
their Importunity —and there wants nothing else 
but to furnish them with Water and Brooms.” 
He illustrates this suggestion by “a pleasant ex- 
ample in a modern Town of y* Low Countries 


(Spanish Netherlands), which finding itselfe over- 
whelmed by an insufferable number of these 
Rogues within y* Town and without, very much 
incommoded by a high Mountain that hindred 
their Fortifications, they made a great part of 
those Rogues worke by force, fastning them with 
Chaines of Iron to y* Wheelbarrowes, and this for 


5 solz a day well payd; By w™ meanes it not 
onely came to pass that they that workd were in 
a short time freed from the disgrace they lay 
under, but y* Town was freed of all y* rest; for 
they, flying from worke as from y* mouth of a 
Cannon, and being still disposd to Idleness, 
quitted this Quarter as if they had bin drove 
away by the Plague.” The dirt and refuse re- 
moved from the pavement, Mons. Sullacombe 
suggests, should be regularly carried away by “ y* 
Dungearts appointed for that end ;” and the pro- 
fit arising from the sale of “these Immundities 
may in some measure serve for gratifying the said 
officers.” He proceeds to enlarge upon the ad- 
vantages of his project at some length, and closes 
with a suggestion that the “ old ill kind of Pave- 
ment, with small sharp stones,” then used in the 
streets, should be changed for a regular paving, 
with “ stones well cutt for this ome apy as is par 
ticularly seen at Anvers,” &c. Such a pavement, 
he is glad to observe, is occasionally seen in Lon- 
don, * in severall places about Whiteball, and par- 
ticularly all along y® King’s Garden between y* 
two Gates over against y* Cockpitt.” In reply to 
an anticipated objection that a sufficient quantity 
of suitable paving-stones cannot be obtained in 
England, he recommends the adoption of “ that 
sort of Bricke which wee call Clinchart, that is to 
say sounding Brick, because, if you throw it on 
y® ground, its great hardness makes it resound as 
aclock .... . of which wee are capable to fur- 
nish successively a great quantity.” The dura- 
bility of this material he considers amply proved 
by its use “at y® Court of y® Palace of y° Hague, 
where it hath continued above 60 yeares, millions 
of Coaches passing over it, and is at this day ina 
very good condition.” The language of the let- 
ter is unusually idiomatic for a foreigner, but the 
last sentence is unmistakeably of French con- 
struction : — 

“Tn all that is above said there is nothing impossible, 
if you will; and, for my part, I know not why you will 
not. But I well know y* Reasons why you shuld doe if, 
when that thing shall be ye last difficulty of w° I think 
I have shewn you y® contrary.” 

The interest of the subject, and the quaintness 
of its treatment, must form my apology for the 
length of these extracts. 

Is anything known of Mons. Sullacombe as a 
practical sanitary reformer ? H. G. H. 

Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


fHlinor Hates. 

Alexander Pope's Chair. — Having occasion to 
visit Audley End in December, 1852, the late 
Lord Braybrooke directed my attention to a 
notable relic of Alexander Pope standing in the 
library, namely, a narrow-backed arm-chair of 
curious workmanship, containing a central medal- 
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lion of Venus, armed with an arrow and a burn- 
ing heart. On the back is a brass plate with the 
fi rT owing inscription : — 

“ This chair, once the property of Alexander Pope, was 
riven as a keepsake to the nurse who attended him in his 
last illness. From her descendants it was obtained by 
the Rev. Thomas Ashley, when curate of the parish of 
Binfield, and kindly presented by him to Lord Bray- 
brooke in 1844, nearly a century after the poet’s de- 
cease.” 

J. YEoweE.t. 


Illustration of “ Bosweil’s Johnson.” —1I am 
struck with the coincidence between the follow- 
ing passages. The first occurs in Mr. Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (2nd edit. p. 
505.) :— 

“ At Sir Alexander Dick’s, from that absence of mind 
to which every man is at times subject, I told, in a 
blundering- manner, Lady Eglintoune’s complimentary 
adoption of Dr. Johnson as her son, for I unfortunately 
stated that her ladyship adopted him as her son, in con- 
sequence of her having been married the year after he 
was born. Dr. Johnson instantly corrected me. ‘Sir, 
don’t you perceive that you are defaming the Countess? 
For supposing me to be her son, and that she was not 
married till the year after my birth, I must have been 
her natural son.’ A young lady of quality, who was pre- 
sent, very handsomely said, ‘Might not the son have 
My friend was much flattered by 
this compliment, which he never forgot. When in more 
than ordindty spirits, and talking of his journey in Scot- 
land, he has called to me, ‘ Boswell, what was it that the 
young lady of quality said of me at Sir Alexander 
Dick’s?’ Nobody will doubt that I was happy in re- 
peating it.” 

Now I put in juxta-position with this the fol- 
lowing from the first scene in King Lear (slightly 
abbreviated) : — 

“ Kent. Is not this your son, my Lord? 

“ Gloucester. Sir, this young fellow’s mother had in- 
deed, Sir, a son for her cradle ere she had a husband for 
her bed. Do you smell her fault ? 

“ Kent. I « annot wish the fault undone, the issue of it 
b eing so proper. 


Might not the young lady of quality bave bor- 
rowed the compliment from this passage? G. J. 
Sir Walter Raleigh.—W hilst searching amongst 
some MSS. in the State Paper Office, I found the 


jects are still frequently disappearing. 
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lging where he lyeth unto a warmer that is to say a 


little room w® he hath bilt in the garden adjoining to 


Ww.O 


iis stilhouse,.” 


Scarborough. 

Preservation of Monumental Brasses. — At one 
of the late meetings of the Society of Antiqui iries, 
it was stated that these noble and inte resting ob 
The faci- 
lities afforded by the marine store shops, and 
ignorance of their value in other respects, are the 
chief causes. Would it not assist their preser- 
vation if a complete list were made and printed 
in the form of a Handbook, so that every traveller 
might know what brasses there were in each 
church, and inquire for them accordingly? The 
fact of this species of registration, and the chance 
of their being often asked after, would operate as 
a great check against their being removed. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

Smoking Anecdote. — Probably this anecdote 
may be acceptable to Mr. Anprew Strernmetz 


| and other smokers, if they do not already possess 


following document relating to Sir Walter Raleigh, | 


which perhaps may be interesting to some of your 
historical readers. It is dated 1606, and was pro- 
bably written during the month of March. It 
throws some light on the sufferings Sir Walter 
underwent during his imprisonment in the Tower. 


Sir Water Raleghs complayning is in this manner. 

All his left syde is extreme cold out of sense or motion 

ornum. His fingers on the same syde begining to be 

contracted and his tong taken in sum parte in so myche 

that he speketh weke« ly and it is to be fered he may ut- 
te rly lose the use of it. 

“ peter Turner, D. of Phisick. 

“in respect of these circumstances to speke lyke a 

phisition it were good for him if it might stand with 

your Honores lyking that he were removed from the cold 


it. I take it from vol. ili., French Anas, Chev- 
reana, p. 51.:— 

“A gentleman told me, who had studied under (Pro- 
fessor) Baxhorne (he succeeded Heinsius as Professor of 
Politics and History at Leyden in 1633. His works are 
learned and numerous) at Leyden, that this learned pro- 
fessor was equally indefatigable in reading and smoking. 

“To render these two favourite amusements compatible 
with each other, he pierced a hole through the broad 
brim of his hat, through which his pipe was conveyed 
when he had lighted it. In this manner he read and 
smoked at the same time. When the bowl of the pipe 
was empty, he filled it, and repassed it through the same 
hole; and so kept both his hands at leisure for other em- 
ployments. At other times he was never without a pipe 
in his mouth.” 

Being a smoker, I conceive the above may 
prove interesting as a note to Mr. SreinmMetz's 
valuable little work on ‘Tobacco. 

How old was the bishop when he died ? 

T. C. ANDERSON, 
H.M.’s 12th Regt. Bengal Army. 


8. Warwick Villas, Maida Hill, W. 


Handel's Hallelujah Chorus. — The following 
cutting from a recent newspaper deserves perhaps 
a place in “N, & Q.": — 

“Tne Onin or Stanpinc AT Hanpev’s HAuie- 
LuLan Cuorvs.— From an anecdote in the Biographia 
Dramatica, we discover the origin of the custom of the 
audience standing during the performance of the Halle- 
lujah Chorus. When this piece was first performed, the 
audience were exceedingly struck and affected by the 
music in general, but when the chorus reached the pas- 
sage, ‘ For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,’ they were 
so Sreneperiat d that they all, with the King, who was 
present, started up and remained standing till the chorus 
was conclude: 1: and hence it became the practice in Eng- 
land for the audience to stand while that part of the music 
is performing.” 

ABHBA. 
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MEDIEVAL 
Most 


those hous 

mediwval character. 
ease is of Ii lassie architecture ; in fact, ex- 
cept on th its, there is scarcely a vestige of 
that of the n $ throughout the « ity and 


ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE 





disappointed on tering 
i have ek vati m ot 


travellers are I 
ity whiecl 
Che interior in almost every 


en 


liddle ag 


yet the hou do not appear to have been rebuilt. 
Some of these fronts are executed in a sort of 
cement, and many appear comparatively modern. 
On inquiring as to this peculiar feature, I found 


there was a tradition that when any-member of a 


Venetian family had distinguished himself in th 
wars that re always raging between the Re- 
public and the Turks, he or his relatives imme- 
diately, as a sort of trophy, caused the front of 
the house to be “ Saracenised,” as my informant 


called it — much as our old Indian officers, som 
years ago, use! to build pagodas in their garden 
or old captains of whalers to put up a pair of 


whale’s ribs over their gates. The plan, or rather 
design, of tl ro! f the Venetian hous whe- 
ther medieval or not, is just the same; a trip! 
arcade in tl centr of each story, an l one o1 
more isolated windows on each side of this. The 


transformation would be very easy ; the substitu- 
tion of a poir ted ogee arch, and some trac« ry, more 
or less elal ate, for the old circular arch. Ther 
would be no need to pull down anything, nor t 
alter the inside. Can any of your readers refer 
me to written authorities in support or explanation 
of this tradition, which certainly puts Veneti 
architecture in a different light to that in which 
it has lately been regarded ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corne: 


in 





Minor Queries. 


Bacon on Conversation. — Speaking of conver- 
sation, in his Advancement of Learning Bacon 
says: “ But this part of knowledge has been ele- 
gantly handled, and therefore I cannot report it 
for deficient.” To what author or publication 
does he refer? Having myself ventured to writ: 
an Essay on the subject; and wishing for addi- 
tional information, I should be obliged for the 
notice of these or any other references. With 
Swift's and La Bruyére’s observations I am 
quainted, and mention this to save the trouble of 
alluding to them, Francis Trencu. 

Islip 


ac- 


A Charity-bor for Distressed Gentlemen. — In 
the Dublin Freeman's Journal (Oct. 13, 1764) the 
following notice may be found: — 

“ To the Publick 

“By permis of the 

Esq., Lord Mayor of th 


Right Hon. Benjamin Geale, 
City of Dublin, a Charity Box, 
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with the City Arms thereon, is now carried in such par 
of this City as shall b udged most expe nt, for the 
sole benefit and relief of th disti emen, now 
confined in the City Marshalsea, which it is humbly 
hoped will engage the attention and tender consi tio! 
of the humane and benevo t 

‘I certifi above gentler re in real distress, 


“Wm 


Was this a common mode of raising 
} 


ELAMAIN, Marshal.” 


money for 


debtors in Dublin and elsewhere during the last 
century ? And can you refer me to any noti 
similar to the one I send ? (BuBA, 





Prayer on seit ng forth an Exp dition, ] robably 
in the Reign of Elizabeth. — 

“M oO potent maker 1 guider ull th rid 
mass, that only searchest and fathomest the bottom of all 
hearts’ conceits, and in them s t the tru al of all 
uctions intended, Thou, that by thy foresight dost truly 

scern, | al of revenge, nor j ttance of in- 
jury, nor @ ] hed, 1 I nes , hath 
bred the r t 1 of our y t arm but a heed 
ful car " irv watch that no neglect force, no xr 
over surety of harm, might breed ther dar to us, or 
glory t them. hese being grounds, Thou that didst 
inspire the mind, we humbly bes Thee with bended 
knees pros] the work, ar i with best winds guide 
the Journey, s i the victory, and make the return the 
vulvar nent of thy glory the triumph of their fa and 
surety of the realm, with the least loss of English blood 
lo these devout petitions, Lord, give thou thy blessed 
grant 


[I have copied this prayer from a contemporary 
manuscript, written by one who lived in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, as well as in those of her two 
successors ; but I suppose it to belong to the for- 
mer period. I have not followed the spelling, as 
it is peculiar to the writer, and the composition 
appears to better advantage without it: and, as 
he was certainly not the author, but only a tran- 
scriber, there is no good reason in this case for 
retaining his orthography. I am desirous to ask, 
1. Whether any other copy of it is extant, either 
in print or manuscript? 2. If so, whether its oc- 
easion is known? and 3. Its prob ible author? 

Joun Goven Nicnots. 


“ Tiberavi animam meam.” — This phras > occurs 
at the end of a letter addressed by the late Mr. 


| Justice Alderson to a friend about to be per- 


verted (Life, p. 229.), and the sense in which he 
used it is the same as that of his biographer (p. 
160.), who says of the learned baron,— 

“In talking on a matter which 
not careful so much to pick and choose his words as to 
vent to the current of his thoughts — dilerare 


interested him, he was 


cive free 


| animam 


Here it is evident that he intends liberare ani- 
mam to be the equivalent of seduld dizxisse, as 
Terence :— 

“ Ego, seduld hune dizisse credo, 


Quot homines, tot sententiz. 


Veriim ita est, 
Suus cuique mos.” 
Phormio, 1. iii. 13. 

The expression Jiberavi animam meam does not 
occur in the Latin Vulgate in the first person, but 
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in the second lihera an 1 ean (Ps. exvi. 4.. 


cxx. 2.), and its ¢ ui lent eripe animam meam 
(Ps. vi. 4., xvii. 13.) are addressed to Jehovah, 








and tl n ha reference t t} il or indi- 
vidual, and to his opinions or thouehts deli- 
vered or enunciated, So Augustin (Civil. De 
32.). wh latinity i p ] ieinimeall 
‘Ta 
. a 
rl phr is 1 i | Mr. Baron Ald ; 
though con I gl ppea to be 1 ] 
choo! I f 1] e delive 1 my opi- 
but I shail be glad to know if tl 
} 1 | , r 


Chambers } the Duke of Mantua’s Dwarfs. ~— 
Chere e in the d ‘ 





lucal pal Mantua a { 
very small apartments, perl or seven, lead- 
ing one into another. The; not, I should 
think, six feet high, and t ibout eigh 
square. They are now bare whitewashed rooms 
with no doors or furniture, though in one, call 
the kitchen, is a raised pl itform with steps You 
ascend to the rooms by one or twit pret ortion- 


ately diminutive flights of steps Murr: y's Hand- 
book gives no information about them; but th 
young man who shbowst 





built by som for ul 
Can anyone give me any information ub- 
ject? Perhaps some of your corres; may 
have met with similar apartments elsewher S. 
Scotch Genealogies. — Befor the commence- 
ment of the pres entury it was an almost 
invariable rule to ba tize the eldest son by the 
nam f the father’s fath r, and the eldest daugh- 


ter by the name of the mother’s mother. In 
making out pedigrees I have repeatedly been as- 
sisted by keeping this fact in mind. Was ther« 
the snme rule in England or Ireland? =. 0 

Bish »p Pococke’s “ Tour through Ireland,” — In 
a biog: whical sketch of the Rev . Mervyn Arch- 
dall, in the Anthologia Hibernica, ‘vol ill 


following passage occurs ; — 








“It w there it Attanagh] he [Bishop P e] 
improved some of his works, and there he pla: l his 
tour through Ireland and Scotland; which the writer o 
this has been informed are in the British Museum. 


Can you tell me whether the documents in 
questi n are in the British Museum f Anything 
from Bishop Pococke’s pen must be good; and, 
therefore, I shall be glad to learn particulars, es- 
pecially of his “ Tour through Ireland.” Has any 
portion of it appeared in print ? ABHBA, 

[* There are two volumes of letters relating to Bishop 
Pococke’s Continental travels in the British Museum, 
Addit. MSS. 19,939, 19,940.—Ep. ] 





. o ; : 
The article in “thi month’s Bla pod on th 
s ‘ S } } i ‘ I af me:— 
Ma _ eo ' i ag te 
What connexi W her between the followin 
pers Captain Dunecanson, who accompa- 
nies Arcl 1, 9th Earl of Argyle, in his unfor 
na xpedit 5 in 1685, and wl 
behaves with ¢ gallantry, and appears to ha 
been one of ri’s most ti serv s ( 


eyle’s x oi nf l who takes a] ling } tu 
t horribl ( le in B 
od ) ? 

this Major D i n receive 1 grant o 
irms from Heralds’ Coll in Edinburgh in 1692 
the very year of the massa In the register h 
is tern M to tl regime! Foot com 
manded by the Earl of Argyl! 1 descended of 
the I uly ¢ I le in Stu o ire.” I mu l 
desire in n I ing t this family. 

In D ugl ’ Bai ? , VO ‘ Mayne of Powys,’ 
two brothers, Jam Dunca n (of Kiels), wh 
resides at Campbelton, and John Duncanson at 
Inverary, marry two sisters, daughters of William 


Mayne of Powys, about the mid of last century 
Were they l wi Duncanson 
of the massacre ? Finally, in on of Burke's 
genealogical works I find mention made of 
MS. History of the Family of Campbell of Ar- 
Be ag % James Duncanson of Inverary.”. Wher 
is this MS. px rved, and who was tl 


== 
— -- 


he author ? 
Ss © 

Mr. Wells. — Can you give m 
revurdil y Mr. Wells, autl r ol se pl 
Bréthren, a sacred dra ? Some account of the 
author is to be found in an anonymous poem hav- 
ing the title of ‘* The Contention of Death and 
Love,” a poem, Lo on, 1837 Z A. 


information 
h and his 








Life is before ye! — The subjoined was quoted 
in a speech to the students of the London Uni- 
versity on the 11th May, Can any reader of “ N 
& Q.” inform me wiiere it is to be found ! 

“| is before ye! 

A sacred bur 1 to the life ye bear; 

Look on it, lift it, bea s 1 ‘ 

Stand up, ] udfastly 
“Fail not f al n sin 

Onwar 1 i till the goal ye win, 
Gx ard y nd God gu ye in the way, 
You rim wa wh forth this day. 


T. W. Wonror 
Brighton 
Lilac. — In the articles on the lilac which have 


lately apt eared in the pages of “N. & Q.,” I ob- 


served the word is said to be Persian. In the 
south of — ind it is called by the p asantry the 
* lily aik,” “lily oak.” Is there no doubt about 
the on Te pie of the word ? =. 2. 
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Device. — I remember reading somewhere of a 
device representing a crown as a ship in gala trim. 
I think it was on a medal or banner at the re- 
storation of Charles If. I shall feel greatly 
obliged by anyone giving me information on the 
subject. 7.6. 


Cespoole. —In a diary of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a journey from Durham to Shropshire is 
described through Kendal, Preston, Cespoole, and 
Chester. What is Cespoole? Can it be Liver- 
pool ? or anything but a mistake ? W. C. 


Ministers of St. James's, Clerkenwell. —I am 
desirous of obtaining information respecting the 
following ministers of this church, which occur 
in Newcourt’s list (Repertorium, i. 657.) : — 

*“ Lib. Visitat. 1561. Ric. Weston. 

Stanhope Pars 11, Thomas Price, cl. licentiat. 15 Nov. 

1583. 

Henry Fletcher, cl. licentiat. 12 

Feb. 1585. 

John Preston, A.M. 
Ibid. 1612. John Andrews. 
Ibid. 1637. Henry Goodcole. 
Jac. Sibbald, S.T.P. licentiat. 19 Nov. 1641, 
William Sclatter, A.M., » 

John Preston, A.M., I am inclined to think, 
was the celebrated Dr. J. Preston, Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, “ the greatest 
pupil-monger in man's memory, having sixteen 
fellow commoners admitted in one year to Queen's 
College,” of which he was a Fellow, 1609. 

“ John Andrews,” says Wood (Athene Oxon. 
ii. 493.), was entered a student in Trinity Col- 
lege, 1601, aged 18; took one degree in Arts, left 
the university, and became a painful preacher of 
God's word "—probably the above-mentioned. I 
shall be greatly obliged if any reader of “N. 
& Q.” will confirm these inferences. W. J. Punks. 


Ibid. 


Lib. Visitat. 1607. 





Tun Glass. — Mr. Hastings, of Woodlands, 
described by the first Lord Shaftesbury in a 
well-known character, is said there to have “ had 
always a tun glass without feet by him, holding 
a pint of small beer, which he often stirred with 
rosemary.” (See Martyn’s Life of Shaftesbury, 
i. 311.) What is a tun glass? Would it have 
been so called from its being tun shaped? Or has 
the word anything to do with the beginning of 


tumbler ? V.C. 
John Bunyan's Chapel, Bedford. — Can any of 


your readers who are collectors of prints, en- | 
gravings, or drawings, inform me if there is a | 


print or drawing of John Bunyan's Meeting- 
house or Chapel in Mill Lane, Bedford. It was 
taken down in 1707, and a new chapel built on 
the site. R. W. 


Lord George or Gorges. — More information 


than can be found in Burke's Extinct Peerage is 
desired about a nobleman of the above name (his 


17 Sept. 1666.” | 


Christian name believed to be Richard), living in 
the reign of Charles I. A son of his was re- 
turned for Downton to the Long Parliament. 

W 


‘ 

Meaning of Motto.—The following moito is 
appended to the arms of an ancient Irish family : 
“* His calcabo gartos.” What is the meaning of 
it? Ducange affords no assistance. W. J. D. 


Angell Cray. — Information’ is requested about 
a gentleman of this name, living in Dorsetshire 
in 1638, near Dorchester, or about the family. 


W. C. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 
Dr. Latham's Theory of the Indo- European Lan- 


guages. — 
1. Has any ethnologist of eminence publicly 
supported Dr, Latham’s opinion respecting the 
origin of the so-called Indo-European languages ? 
2. Has Dr. Latham explained his views on this 


| subject more fully than they are set forth in his 


prolegomena to the Germania of Tacitus ? 
Ineir. 
[ The school of glossologists to which Dr. Latham be- 
longs includes, amongst other illustrious names, those of 
Sir Wm. Jones, Professor Bopp of Berlin, and Dr. J. C. 
Pritchard. The classification of many languages, as well 
European as Asiatic, under one common head (and called 
indifferently Caucasian, Indo-Caucasian, Indo-European, 
Indo-Teutonic, Sarmatic, Japhetic, and Aryan) dates 
from the year 1784, when Sir Wm. Jones delivered his 
inaugural Discourse as first President of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal (vide Asiat. Res. vol. i.). The most 
important contribution to this department of literature is 
undoubtedly Professor Bopp’s Comparative Grammar of 
the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, 
German, and Sclavonie Languages, which has been most 
ably translated from the German by Lieut. Eastwick 
(3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1856), and been frequently reprinted 
in England. See also Edinb. Rer., vol. xciv. pp. 297., 
et seq. and Dr. Pritchard’s Eastern Origin of the Keltic 
Nations, the last edition of which‘is edited by Dr. Latham 
(8vo. Lond. 1857). For a particular application of Dr. 
Latham’s Indo-European theory of tongues, consult his 
elaborate work on The English Language (8vo. Lond. 1850, 
&ec.), and more particularly Part I. chaps. iv. to viii. 
inclusive. } 


John Gilpin. — What is known of the worthy 
memorialised by Cowper in The Diverting History 
of John Gilpin. Did he ever form part of the 
human family, or was he only a mythical wag ? 

Epmonton BEtt. 

[Southey informs us, that “ Lady Austen’s conversa- 
tion had as happy an effect upon the melancholy spirit of 
Cowper as the harp of David upon Saul. Whenever the 
cloud seemed to be coming over him, her sprightly 
powers were exerted to dispel it. One afternoon, when 


he appeared more than unusually depressed, she told him 
the story of John Gilpin, which had been told to her in 
her childhood, and which, in her relation, tickled his 
fancy as much as it has that of thousands and tens of 
thousands since, in his. 


The next morning he said to her 
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that he had been kept awake during the greater part of 
the night by thinking of the story and laughing at it, and 
that he had turned it into a ballad.” This occurred in 
October, 1782. ‘The ballad was sent to Mr. Unwin, and 
was first printed in The Public Advertiser on November 
14, 1782. Mr. William West, formerly a bookseller in 
London and Cork, who died in the Charter House, Nov. 
17, 1854, in his eighty-fifth year, relates as a fact not 
generally known, that the distinguished personage im- 
mortalised by the poet, was no other than Mr. Beyer, an 
eminent iinendraper, superlatively polite, who figured in 
the visible order of things at the top of Paternoster Row, 
or rather at the corner of Cheapside. Quoth Mr. John 
Gilpin — 


“T am a linen-draper bold 

As all the world doth know.” 
West adds, writing in 1839, “I had the assurance fifty 
years ago, from John Annesley Colet, who knew Beyer 
better than I did, and also Mr. Cowper and some of 
his connexions.” (Aldine Magazine, p. 19.) Mr. Beyer 
died on May 11, 1791, at the good ripe age of ninety- 
eight. J 


S. John the Evangelist. — Why is S. John the 
Evangelist sometimes represented in pictures as 
holding a chalice, from which a serpent is issuing? 

F. L 


Mrs. Jameson informs us, that “St. John is always, in 
Western Art, young, or in the prime of life, with little 
or no beard; flowing or curling hair, generally of a pale 
brown or golden hue, to express the delicacy of his na- 
ture; and in his countenance an expression of benignity 
and candour. His drapery is, or ought to be, red, with a 
blue or green tunic. He bears in his hand the sacramen- 
tal cup, from which a serpent is seen to issue. St. Isidore 
relates, that, at Rome, an attempt was made to poison St. 
John in the cup of the sacrament: he drank of the same, 
and administered it to the communicants without injury, 
the poison having by a miracle issued from the cup in 
the form of a serpent, while the hired assassin fell down 
dead at his feet. According to another version of this 
story, the poisoned cup was administered by order of the 
Emperor Domitian. According to a third version, Aris- 
todemus, the high-priest of Diana at Ephesus, defied 
him to drink of the poisoned chalice, as a test of the 
truth of his mission: St. John drank unharmed — the 
priest fell dead. Others say, and this seems the more 
probable interpretation, that the cup in the hand of St. 
John alludes to the reply given by our Saviour, when the 
mother of James and John requested for her sons the 
place of honour in heaven, ‘ Ye shall drink indeed of my 
cup.’ As in other instances, the legend was invented to 
explain the symbol. When the cup has the consecrated 
wafer instead of the serpent, it signifies the institution of 
the Eucharist.” — Sacred and Legendary Art, i. 159. edit. 
1857. ] 


Mount St. Michael. — Where will the best ac- 
count be found of this curious monument on the 
coast of Cornwall, and of the corresponding Mount 
St. Michael on the coast of Brittany? Are there 
any separate works on the subject of either of 
them ? A. D.C. 


[The most complete account of Mount St. Michael off 
the coast of Cornwall, will be found in a supplementary | 
paper (pp. 28.) to vol. iii. of Polwhele’s I/istory of that 
county (4to. Lond. 1816). See also Borlase’s Antiquities 
of Cornwall (fol. Oxf. 1754), pp. 350-51, for a briefer de- 
scription of the same spot, and an admirable illustration | 
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of the Mount; and Murray's excellent J/and-Book of 
Devon and Carnwall, 4th edit. 1859, pp. 191—194. We 
are not aware that any separate work has been published 
on the subject. Perhaps some correspondent will be able 
to refer to works relating to the corresponding Mount off 
the coast of Brittany. ] 





Replies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, TYPOGRA- 
PHY, TRANSLATION, AND SEVERAL OTHER THINGS, 
( Apropos of Buffon’s popular axiom “ Le style,” ete.) 
(2"° S. vi. 308.; vii. 502.; viii. 37. 54. 98.) 

What are the true meaning, the wording, and 
the general import of Buffon's axiom —“ Le style 
est l'homme méme”— is a mooted point, on which 
your several learned correspondents, now four in 
number —an American gentleman; M. C. J. B.; 
Mr. Macray, whose name is evidently Scotch; Mr. 
AnprEw STEINMETZ, whose name is German; and 
another one—entertain different opinions. To 
complete the bibliographic council, ? beg leave to 
add my modest French name to the list of the 
debaters. 

The point is one of literary, and even philoso- 
phical interest ; and let it be said, to the great 
honour of the “N. & Q.,” it is absolutely new, 
even in France. Your correspondents started the 
question, and proposed the problem, which they 
had no chance to settle and to solve, wanting the 
necessary elements, and proceeding as they did 
from false or inexact “ premisses.” Allow me to 
state the facts. 

In the year 1753, the Count of Buffon was 
elected one of the members of the French Aca- 
demy. His reception took place in the month of 
August. It was solemn, rather than popular. 
That Monsieur de Buffon, a most pompous gen- 
tleman of the Johnsonian or rather Porsonian 
school, possessed great talents, an admirable and 
harmonious flow of language, large mental and 
scientific acquirements, nobody. gainsaid. Vol- 
taire’s free and easy manner, Montesquieu’s 
pointed and shining epigrams, were much more in 
accordance with the general current and the new 
desires of the rising generation. Literature has 
its flow and reflux. One felt cloyed with Fonte- 
nelle’s elegance, and Massillon’s honeyed and 
magniloquent diction. Some even approved of 
Baculard’s slip-shod style; and Diderot’s senti- 
mental frenzy had many admirers. A particular 
group of literati contended that in facts, not in 
style, resides the true value of books: these dis- 
dained all order, care, arrangement, method, or- 
namentation, and even the artistic development of 
thought, as being mannered, rhetorical, useless, 
and boyish. Natural parts were all in all, said 
the Diderotians. Facts, realities and experiments, 
give us nothing else, cried the Lamettrians and 
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Holbachists! Against the barbarous invasion 
Monsieur de Buffon arose, and scattered with the 
one thunderbolt of his Academic Discourse the 
whole host of the anti-stylists. So at least he 
thought; and so t! his friends at Montbar. 


But the while, the Attil nd Gen ins of the 
French language, the Merciers, Rétifs, and others, 
continued t! roads, and l the way to th 
more modern affray of the Romantici ts, whicl 
took place between 1815 and 1840. 

Buffon was not the man to defend his cause on 
rhetoric or pedantic grounds only Ile clung re- 


solutely, bravely, as a man of geuius could not fail 


to do, to the very same Platonic principle of 
spiritual unity advocat by Coleridge and De 
Quincey, by Fénelon and Mallebranche; made 
light of the external facts and the dry documents 


which could be treasured up in the mind of man; 


asserted the supreme empire of the mind, as being 
the true and only source of illumination; and 
from the very depth of ihe ege wvé—the “Ii hheit,” 





‘ “| ‘ 7 
is German phil SO} ucTs very 
of man—of the spiritual, not the bodfly 


xpre ss it. from the 
essence 
man —he dre 

! aI ? 


what he called “style.” Nothing can be more 
perspicuous, more striking and masterly, than the 
exposition of his principles as contained in the 


following well-rounded and marvellously poised 
period. I copy it literally from the first genuine 
text*, printed some months only after his Aca- 
} 





demic speech uttered, under Buffon’s own 
eyes :— 
¢ Les ouvrages bien écrite seront les senls qui pa 

la postérit he in ‘<< a ; 
des fuits, la nou té nm s découvertes t pas de 
sirs garans de Ti te; l qui les - 
tiennent ne roulent que sur ce petits objets, i/s sont écrits 
sans gout, sans noblesse et sans génie, ils périront porceque leg 
connaissances, les fiits, decouvertes senlévent ment, Ne 
transp wrtent et ge r men t clre mis cn ¢ par des 
mains plus habi/ Ces choses sont hors de VThomme, le styl 


EST L’HOMME MéM1 
Che contradistinction between san and nature; 
between the Egoité, having its peculiar utterance 
in “ Style,” and the non-m lered as sub- 
dued by that égoité; between external facts and 
the plastic power of the mind, grasping at objects 
and taking hold of, dominion over, and possession 
of them ; between the Obj clive and the Subjective s 
appears in bold relief, most clearly, under the 
most genial light, in the celebrated phrase of Buf- 
fon. The accomplished writer never wrote le 
style est pe Thomme (“style comes from man”), at 
once a truism and a barbarism; he did not print 
le style, c'est Thomme ; the ambiguous vulgarity of 
the expression could never have flowed from his 
correct and elegant pen: such is the awkward 
position of the particle ce in that sentence, that it 
may signify two things at once—either 





i, COonsik 


l homme, 


* Recueil de [ Académi 
1753 (Paris, Bernay 


le 1747 


Frangaise, tom, Xx xvi. 
| Brunet), pp. 3 


337, 3388 
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w the power, essence, and colour of 
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ceLA est le style, or le style, cena est Uhomm 
two substantives and two subjects for one single 
verb! Buffon would have shuddered at the 
thought 


At all events, neither critic nor caviller can 
weaken the authority of the standard-text, revised 
by Buffon himself, and published with his own con- 
sent, a few months after he took his seat among 
the Academic brotherhood. The axiom passed 
current (le style est Uhomme méme) through ten 
subs quent editions ; was so quoted by th Abbé 
Maury, Mirabeau, Madame de Staé!, and became 
one of the standing apophthegms and favourite 
commonplaces, so dear to conversationalists and 
R 1pe t's Bern ards, Rich ird’s, 


metaphysicians. ’ 
editions are 


Duthilleul’s, 
unanimous in that respect. 
Bastien’s edition (an. vit. vol. i. p. 
Didot’s (1843, vol. i. p. 28.) 

Bastien, or his corrector of the press, commit- 
ted a strange blunder, or rather 
he wholly omitted the sentence—/e style 

méme; which words “ tombérent dans 
as French typographers use to word it. 
sult was a nonsensical compound, of which 


Floureus’s 
Two only difler— 
148.), and 


> ’ 
Pourrat’s, 


two blunders at 
once: 
est [Thomm 
la CUSse + 
The 1 


the beginning flatly contradicts the rest, and 
which no French detective literary officer ever 


until now denounced to the competent authorities. 
The error was quite involuntary. For Bastien 
himself reinstalled the omitted incise in its true 
place, when he chose the whole period of Buffon 
for an epigraph to his entire editi Ilowever, 
he managed to insert anew couple of fresh blun- 
ders in that very same quotation : soné instead of 
seront; quantité instead of multitude. 

We are far from having exhausted the annals 
of that single erratic phrase. As, in 1842, 
M. Didot prepared for the press his new edition 
of Buffon's Works, the gentleman who was en- 
trusted by him with the correction and revisal of 
the sheets, probably (but I do not vouch for the 
fact) a native from the Rhenish French provinces, 
or perhaps a German, felt the same scruples as 
the learned Mr. Steinmetz, about Buffon’s axiom, 
which indeed by the subtle delicacy of the shades 
may be, and must ever be, a very hard stumbling- 
block to any foreigner. He thought, too, that a 
printer's omission of the preposition de had spoiled 
and subverted Buffon’s prose ; so he took the un- 
warrantable freedom to fill up the phrase, which 
to his eyes was incorrect, and wrote le style est de 
Thomme. As error ever fosters error, he admitted 
a second fault in the text, Bastien’s quantité for 
multitude—a vulgar for an elegant, a vague in- 
stead of a precise expression. 

Nobody stirred: Buffon was maimed in Didot’s 
edition. The publishers of the following editions, 
getting rid, every one of them, of the pretended 
amelioration introduced by the Ldition Didot, 
only reverted to the true old version, and printed 
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th sina sentence whole—such as w gave it 
just now It flew all over the world, and was 
often quoted, ynetimes misqu ted — le sti c est 
l'homme... Le style est Thomme, ete., ete. Having 
passed throvgh the fiery ordeal of editorial inac- 
curacy, blindness and over-accu , it had yet t 


sustain a still more trying process 

This be the last. 

A ‘writer of the London Times, anxious t 
quote in English the famous axiom, translated it 
literally (as he thought) in the following words 

rit STYLt is Tt MAN HIMSELF, 
His quotation pe “wer success. It was not 
applauded, but eri sed; and rightly too. How 
often does it happen that the very words of a 
literal transl n convey to the reader's mind a 
meaning quite different from that of the original 
text! Mistranslation here originated misquota- 
tion. Never did Buffon think indeed to introduce 
in his phrase the man uimsetr, viz. the livin; 
bodily being of man, with all his external and 


and 








inborn, physiologic and worldly, psychic and 
anatomical elemer icluding even accessor 


gestures, eccentricities, oddities, and so on —all 
which constitutes the self of man, the whol 


personality of his life and his soul Buffor 
wishing to inforce the power, the essential na- 
ture and deep personality of “ style,” wrote l 


said, “ Externals are not man” 

“ Style is the vERY mar 
Which is quite another thing, as any Englishman 
may see: ” You a the very man I sought _ 








—* Vous étes 'homme MEME qui J herché.” 
*Méme,” an adverb, not an a nly 
possible substitute for very —a word of | ares t pitl 


and emph isis, which I would rather think one - 
logically allied to the Keltic guerg, and the Teuto- 
nic ger the n to the Latin word verus. Lui-méme, 
a compound adjective, is rendered by himself. 
The diff rence between : hin self and very is broad 
and clear. 

Hence all the combats, exceptions, objec ‘ti S; 
disquisitions, controversies, metaphysical nies i 
ings, bibliographic uncertainties, which st: arte “d 
your correspondents; and here ends that little 
Comedy of a which you may call Everyone 
in the Wi r Everyone in the Right, after your 
own pleasure. It may furnish to some Disraeli, 
or rather to a Thackeray or a Doran, a very 
choice bit of liter: ry chit-chat ; which I do dismiss, 
bequeath, and er trust to their own excellent taste, 
spiritual car humoristic whim, and_philoso- 
phical minds. Pamarete Cuasces, Mazarinzeus. 


Ecouen, pres Paris, 2 Juillet, 1859. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S WORKS. 


Presentany (2 §. viii. 43.) — The victories of | 


the French Emperor have been presentany in the 


el i Pliny and other Latin wi 3 used 
pres faneus, but tit only can sl v hether 
t will or not in their effects be prescnutany in 
Leighton's accept ti ym th woru 1emer l 
When Sutrium, a city of Tuscany wa ! l 
( nillus marched t i assistance, or iv h 
ldic earl provi " ne- 
ss swith t! r} bled ‘ ‘ 
t besi« and to ity 
from which circumstance arose tl ( l ex 
pre n, Eo Sut It t ncert 
] E S will | nony- 
mous W l ] tal 


ErrRronNACH, in his interesting note on Arch- 








bi Leighton’s Works, says “ Is there uch 
Ww is pre neany as Wi ith i t ming t 
] le whether mi ~ritimately u is an 
English ter I ply t] t nerely an Areli- 
sed form of the Lati pseut s, a word | 
I Suet (in N ).. the elder Pliny, and 
\ ers at t tl u ! } I ances 
quoted by Schell LI folivu 
rie 4 1s llas by G : iF " ti. 
ARTERUS 
) 
Sardanapalus and Archbishop Leighton (2% § 


viii. 61 a ErRionNacnu it 
ton drew his reference to “that luxurious king 
on whose tomb was inscribed the emblem of twi 
fingers one upon the other in the act of sound- 

g, with the legend “Non tanti est.’ The story 
refers to the monument of Sardanapalus, and is 
told at length in a fragment of Aristobulus pre- 

rved by Athenzus (xii. 39.), to the effect tha 
Alexander when marching across Cilicia discovere 
a tomb at Anchiale on which were carved twi 
fingers crossed, as if making a fillip - 

* cuuBefanxora tis Seftas yetpos rovs SaxrvAovs, ws ay emiKx- 
poTovrrTa, 
And below them the ins riptic n— 


“ Sapdavarados, Avaxvvéap uv mais AyyiaAnv cai Tapodi 


eyjuey Hucpn pep. “Eadie, rive, waite, ws TaAAa rovTrov ovK 
agva 
This has been thus translated by Byron in hi 
tragedy - 
e, . « Sardanapalus, 
rhe King, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus 
Eat, drink, and love,—the rest’s not wor he fillip.” 
The incident is repeated by Athenzeus in twi 
other passages; once on the authority of Amyn- 
tas, a companion of Alexander a, Great (7.), 
and elsewhere (viii. 14.), - that of Chrysippus. 
It is also related by Strabo (xiv. 672.) Calli- 
sthenes, in a fragment pre es by Suidas, says 
the monument was at Ni: wy (vy. SapSayv.), but 
Arrian adheres to the story of Amyntas (Anab. il 
5.) J. Emerson TENNENT 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
518.) 


From various sources I am enabled to furnish 
Irnvuniet with the names of the following Baro- 
nets and Knights created by the Protector. 

Baronets. 
John Read, of Bre 

16 July, 1656. John Claypole.* 

6 October, 16 57 Thomas Chamberlayne of Wickham. 

5 March, 1657—8. Thomas Beaumont of Stoughton 
Grange. 

24 March, 1657—8. Jolin Twisleton. 

31 March, 1658. Henry Ingolsby, of Lethenborow.5 

31 March, 1658. Henry Wright of Dagenham.® 

26 April, 1658. Edmund Dunch Baron Burnell. 

28 May, 1658. Griffith Williams of Penrhyn.7 

Rnights. 

Thomas Vyner, Lord Mayor of London, 1653.8 
Christopher Pack. 

Richard Tichborne. 

Richard Combs. 

Edward Ward of Bexley.® 

Thomas Andrews, 

Thomas Atkins. 

Thomas Foote. 

Henry Ingolsby."! 

Richard Chiverton, Lord Mayor of London, 1657. 
Henry Pickering of Whaddon.!? 
John Barksted. 

John Dethick. 

James Drax. 

Henry Wright.15 

Andrew Ramsay, Lord Provost of Edinburgh." 
Colonel William Lockhart, Resident in France.'5 
Peter Coyett, Resident in France. 

Bulstrode Whitlocke. 

Thomas Widdrington, Speaker. 
John Reynolds. 

John Lenthall.16 

Rear Admiral Richard Stayner,!7 

Although Cromwell, towards the end of his | 
life, instituted a House of Lords, he did not assign | 
the members any titles of peerage, those who | 
were not previously Earls, Viscounts, or Barons, 
having merely the prefix of Zord attached to their | 
surnames. It is remarkable that the only Peer 
created by him (20 July, 1657), Charles Viscount 
Howard and Baron Gilsland, was on the Restora- 
tion elevated to the Earldom of Carlisle (30 April, 
1661), receiving at the same time the titles of Vis- 
count Howard of Morpeth and Baron Dacre of 


TITLES CONFERRED BY 
(2 S. vii. 476. 


25 June, 1656. 


ket Hall.™ 





1653, 


1657. 





Gillesland. R. R. 
1 He had been cre ated a Baronet by Charles I., 16 
March, 1641—2, but being according to Cromwell’s Act | 


of Parliament, 4 Feb. 1651, which annulled all patents | 
granted subsequent to 4 Feb. 1641, prohibited from as- | 
suming the title, he seems to have accepted a similar 
honour from the Protector. 
2 He was father of Cromwell’s son-in-law, John Lord | 
Claypole. 
> He also had been created a Baronet by Charles I. 
4 February, 1642—3. 


| 
»! 


+ Created Baronet by Charles Il. after the Restora- | 
tion, 21 Feb yruary, 1660—1, 
* Created Baronet 30 August, 1661 
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ADENBOROUGHL. 
(2™ S. viii. 51.) 

The question respecting “ Adenborough” 
sembles some other historical matters of the nine- 
teenth century, which are already passing into 
obscurity. We now know of no such thing as any 
“constituency of Adenborough.” With a view 
to the solution of the diffic ulty, we should in the 
first place bear in mind that the year 1831, when 
London gave birth to the pamphlet upon Whig 
Reform w vhich your correspondent cites, was the 
identical year when a Reform Bill, not unlike 
that which passed in 1832, was first brought for- 
ward. 

Your correspondent asks, “ What place is meant 
by Adenborough?” I would suggest Aldborough ; 
either Aldborough in Suffolk or Aldborough in 
Yorkshire, both “of which returned members to 


re- 


Parliament. Aldenburgh in Anhalt is also spelt 
Adenburgh (Wright's Gazetteer). So Aden- 


borough may have been used as a way of spelling 
the English, in conformity with the foreign name. 

Secondly, we must take note that in “the Re- 
form Bill of 1831, as well as in that of 1832, both 
our English Aldboroughs stood in Schedule A. (to 
be disfranchised). 

Your correspondent (citing the aforesaid pam- 
phlet, which exalts Adenborough above Knares- 


| borough, and represents Sir James as speaking 


contemptuously of the Adenborough constituency), 
asks what Sir James said, and when. After some 
search, I can only say with your correspondent, 
“T cannot find it.” Possibly, however, the whole 
is resolvable into a mistake, and in the following 


manner. 
In the adjourned debate on the Reform Bill of 


reated Baronet 11 June, 1660. 
reated Baronet 17 June, 1661. 
reated a Baronet by Charles II., 18 June, 1661. 

® Created Baronet 19 December, 1660. 

10 Created Baronet 21 November, 1660, with remainder 
to his son-in-law Arthur Onslow, ancestor of the Earl 
Onslow. 

11 Vide anté. 

12 Created Baronet 2 January, 1660—1. He was a 
relative of Sir Gilbert Pickering of Tichmarsh, Bart., 
Cromwell’s Lord Chamberlain, but in what degree does 
not appear in any pedigree of the family that I have 
seen. 

13 Vide ante. 

1* Knighted by Charles II, 17 July, 1660. His son 
Andrew Ramsay of Wauchton [ Abbots-Lall ? ] was created 
a Baronet of Scotland 23 June, 1669. 

15 He was son and heir of Sir James Lockhart of Lee, 
Knt., Lord Justice Clerk, and married a niece of Cromwell. 

16 He was son of Speaker Lenthall, and was degraded 
from his knighthood by parliament, 12 May, 1660. 

7 He was knighted by Charles II. in September 1660, 
Prot. with Vice-Admiral Sir John Lawson, who probably 
had also received that honour previously from Cromwell. 
It is not improbable that Sir Edward Montague, the 


6 Cr 
7C 
8s C 


great Admiral, afterwards Earl of Sandwich, K.G., was 
also knighted by the Protector. 
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1831 (Hansard, Commons, Mar. 8, col. 225), Sir 
James refers to some comments by the right hon. 
member for Aldborough (Mr. Croker) on the ex- 
pression of another member respecting Tavistock. 
Now some of the newspapers of that day report 
Sir James’s speech with (assuming Hansard to be 
correct) extreme inaccuracy. May it not have 
been so loosely reported somewhere, that Sir 
James’s reference to what had been said by the 
right hon. member for Aldborough concerning 
Tavistock may have been mistaken by the author 
of Whig Reform for a reflexion on Aldborough 
itself ? 

Incredible as it may now appear, the sum-totals 
of electors in the four places specified, when the 
Reform Bill was passed, are stated to have been, 
respectively, Aldborough, Suff., about 40, Ald- 
borough, Yorksh., about 60, Knaresborough 28, 
Tavistock 27! Tuomas Boys. 





“ Hine Hadenbergam sera sub nocte venimus, 
Ridetur nobis veteri mos ductus ab xvo 
Quippe ubi deligitur revoluto tempore Consul, 
Barbati circum mensam statuunter acernam, 
Hispidaque imponunt attenti mente Quirites : 
Porrigitur series barbarum desuper ingens, 
Bestia, pes, mordax, sueta inter crescere sordes, 
Ponitur in medio. Tum cujus numine Divim 
3arbam adiit, festo huic gratantur murmure Patres, 
Atque celebratur subjecta per oppida Consul.” 

Huetius de Rebus ad eum pertinentibus, p. 77 
Amst. 1718 

The editor, to prevent mistakes, says in the 
preface, — 

“ Hardenberga oppidum est Transisalaniz, hunc autem 
morem in illo oppido, nec vigere nec unquam viguisse 
liquido constat; sed ex vano fortasse rumore, vel animi 
laxandi gratia, hos versus effectos esse facile crediderim.” 

H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

I presume that Adenborough represents 
“ Jamie's” pronunciation of Edinborougb. Sir 
James must have alluded to the smallness of the 
constituency of the Scotch capital, which was, in 
1831, less than that of Knaresborough. 


E. H. D.D. 





LORD ERSKINE AND REV. WM. COCKIN. 
(2™ §. viii. 25.) 

On this subject the editor of the Gloucester 
Journal inserted the following notice in his journal 
of the 16th July :— 

“ To Correspondents: — To the inquiry of a ‘Constant 

teader’ we reply, that the trial he refers to occurred at 
the Gloucester Summer Assizes in 1801. At that time it 
was not the custom, as it is now, to give a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings in the provincial Courts of Law, 
&c., and we are not aware of any other report of the trial 


in question than what is contained in the following brief 
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paragraph, which appeared in the Gloucester Journal of 
August 10, 1801: — 

“* Among the trials at Nisi Prius, before Mr. Baron 
Thomson, was an action of ejectment, in which Mr. West- 
ley, wine merchant, of Bristol (as heir-at-law of Mrs. 
Pinfold, late of Minchinhar ane m,) was plaintiff, and the 
Rev. William Cockin, curate of Minchinhampton, as de- 
visee in the will of the said Mrs. Pinfold, defendant. 
The leading counsel employed by Mr. Cockin was the 
Hon. Mr. Erskine, who, in an able speech of two hours 
displayed that . . . . consummate skill in his profession 
which he never fails to — This gentleman, never 
having been before . . . engaged as counsel in this place, 
the court was unusually ci Soa 1, and the curiosity ex- 
cited was amply repaid by his extraordinary eloquence 
and peculiar humour. After an examination of two wit- 
nesses, the counsel for Mr. Westley gave up the cause, 
and a verdict was of course returned 5 the jury (which 
was special) for the defendant.’ ” 

Among the “small courtesies which” “the two 
old maiden ladies” “were pleased to value so 
highly,” I was told that one, and probably the 
first, was the curate’s furnishing them with an 
umbrella on going from church on a rainy Sunday. 

I was present in court at the trial; and for 
some time after was able to report to others the 
whole line of argument which Mr. Erskine took 
for the defence. But, at this distance of time, 
I cannot venture to restate it with certainty or 
precision. I think, however, it was founded 
chiefly on the impression which those “ courtesies’ 
(continued through life) were calculated to make, 
—and was marked by the very skilful way in 
which Mr. Erskine proceeded to draw out, and to 
heighten and deepen the effects of the curate’s 
attentions, on the minds of the two solitary 
“‘ maiden ladies,” who were sisters. PF. > Ba 





“ HARPOYS ET FISSHEPONDE.” 
(24 S. viii. 49.) 

There is some choice of derivations, for both 
these terms. First, for ‘ harpoys,” the med,-Latin 
name for a harpoon, harpo; and harpuis, a mix- 
ture of pitch, tar, and resin; and secondly, for 
“ fyssheponde,” vischbeun, the well of a Dutch 
fishing-smack, and Sysshe-pund, of kindred mean- 
ing ; — all supply tempting etymologies. 

‘But your correspondent finds the two words 
linked together, “ harpoys et 1 fe gape and 
where articles, in an old Customal, stand thus 
united, ought we not to suppose some measure of 
affinity between them? And is not that explana- 
tion to be preferred which maintains the con- 
nection between the two ? 

“ Harpoys et fyssheponde. ” It may be sug- 
gested, then, that in these two terms the last syl- 
lables ‘of each, poys and ponde, mean the same 
thing. Any stated quantity of a given article 
was, in the old French employed by our fore- 
fathers, called poys, poyse, or pois. “ De chascun 
poyse de formage et de bure jd.” (Custumal of 








Cf. 


a cer- 


Sind A.D. 1301, in Boys’s Collections.) 


a ch, 
in Cotgrave “ A weigh of ch ese” (th it 
tain conventional quantity, 256 pounds) 

over, this we igh, or poys, had its corresponding 
term in med.-Latin. Any thing made up into a 
w lot, of a certain fixed amount, 


YD ickage, bundl » 


was in med.-Latin lled a pondu * Pondus. 
Res quevis in fasces collata.... ‘ Tria pondera 
de mostayla’ ” (Du Cange). So that ponde and 


mean the same 
the affinity of “har 
As to “ fy sh po. 
lifficulty. Fyssh 
tional amount ox 
a lot, say a bund 


poys thing. Such seems to be 
ys” and “ fyssheponde.” 

le,” then, there can be little 
le was a certain conven- 
* we igh ” of fish made i 
ich such lot paying 


nue 


up into 
] 


le of saltfish, « 





‘temp. Hen. IIL,” ur correspondent inti- 
mates, a stated “custom” it Billingsgate.”—~ 
“* Harpoys,” (“poys” answering to weigh or 


1 amount 
nilar pay- 


pondus) was, I ubmit, a certair 
or weigh of herrings, subject to a 


ment, 





Herring was in tit ivs har ng. * Harang 
ffresch,” “ harang r or salce” (Costumal of 
Sandwich, p. 556). L ly at “ harpoys,” 





md you will perhaps detect in it a contracted 





form, two words run into one, harang-poys, har- 
poys, harpoys. ae 

All the three art s which your correspondent 
pecifies paid “toll” or “custom.” Each was in 
fransitu; and each was made up in the usual 


paid duty. ‘The harpoys and 


. iene 
form in which 
l ‘re herrings and fish (probably 


the fyssheponde w 


codfish) j np rted from abroad, and therefore 
liable at “ Billingsgate” to a certain “ custom,” 
30 much upon h pondus, poys, or weigh. Th 
i, “e prlel ” ; . Vly . ] 1 

aome spun < ud »Woides Ww wooien In Dailies, 


l qua tity, each bale 


“ brought ov 


of a state 
toll. we} 


yonen 


subject to a stated 
r London Bridge.” 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Osmunda Regalis (1* §S. ii. 199.) — Having oc- 
casion a few days since to lo lescription 
of “ Osmunda regalis-” in Moore’s Popular History 
of British Ferns, I there found at p. 141, an an- 
swer to the Query proposed by J. M. b., 
which I cannot find has been at present answ 
The legend is to the fi 


OsMUND 


’ , 
KR al tne 


and 
red. 
llowing effect : — 

WATERMAN. — At Loch 


“LEGEND O1 THE 


ryne dwelt the waterman old Osmund. Fairest among 
maidens was the daughter of Osmund the waterman. 
Her light brown hair and glowing cheek told of her 


Saxon origin, and her light steps bounded over the green 
turf like a young fawn in his native Often, in 
the stillness of a summer’s even, did the mother and her 
fair-haired child sit beside the lake to watch the dripping 
and the plashing of the father’s as he skimmed 
right merrily t them on the deep blue waters. 
Sounds, as of hasty steps, were heard one day, and pre- 
sently a company of fugitives told with breathless haste 

. } 1 the r fe. 


glades. 


ars, 
wards 


¢ y | Dan vere mak rt 
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Suddenly 
rhe fugitiv 


mund heard them with fear, the shouts of furi- 


m the ear. 





ous men came remotely es rushed 
on, and Osmund stood for a moment, wh natching up 
his oars, he rowed his trembling wife and fair child to 

sal) ial - th ¢) to md R } 
2 smal! isl covered with t reat Osmund Royal, 





ind, assisting them to land, enjoined 
beneath the tall ferns. Scarcely 
returned to ttage, when 
rushed in; but they hurt him not, for 


his « 





» them service. During the day 
row backwards and forwards act 
trooy f those fierce men; and wl t 
was pu n shore, you might ha ! 
beside the river’s bank, and returning he 
Heaven for the } ervation of his wife 
in after years did Osmund speak of t! 
his fa hil rown up to womanh 


ither’s name. 





Brighton 
Shelley and Barham cick (2 S. Viii. 71.)— 
May not this refer to Barnham parish (the village 


is six miles from Chichester, and four from Bog 
nor), “where the family of Shelley of Michel- 
grov 


at an early period possessed considerabl 





property” (Horsfield, i. 414.). There was 

family named Barham in Wadhurst parish. “Of 
the ancient family of Barham, who for upwards of 
two centuries resided here, Mr. Michael (alter- 


wards Mr. Sergeant) Barham gained the most no- 
toriety " (Hersfield). Perey Bysshe Shelley, the 
poet, was born at Field Place in the parish of 
Warnham. It is more than probable, however, 
that the Shelley family were originally from 
nother county. There is the parish of Shelley 
(scéne-leag) in Ongar hundred, Essex ; the parish 
of Shelley (Shelli, Shelleighe) in Samford hundred, 
Suffolk; and the township of Shelley in the parish 
of Kirk-Burton, co. York: cf. Dallaway. 

R. S. CHarnocx. 








Herbert Knowles (2™ $8. 


H 





. E. Wirxinson respecting Herbert les 
e left some poems of considerable but 
He left some } f leral 


the advice 


e extracts, 


which his friends, acting, I believe, o 
of Southey, declined to publish. $ 
however, appeared in the Literary Gazette not 
long after his death, and will be found in the 
volume for 1817, 1818, or 1819, if your corre- 
spondent wishes to see them. 


I have before me, as I write, one of the original 


copies of the “ Lines written in Richmond Church- 
yard,” as well as manuscript copies of two short 


poems, which I think are not the same as those 
published in the Literary Gazette. 

Is J. F. W. certain about the year of Knowles’s 
death ? I was a schoolfellow of his, and shou!d 
have thought that he died a year later than is 
stated. Cc. H. 

Leeds. 

P.S. In the obituary of Zhe Times of the 9ih 
May, 1859, appears a notice of the death, on the 








| 





rd May, aged ninety-two, of William Chanter, 
urate and incumbent of Hartland, in the diocese 
f Exeter, for a period of seventy years. Thi 
1s worthy of record in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” 

ll as the more extraordinary fact that th 
neumbency of the last three perpetual curates of 
Heptonstall, in the county of York, | extended 











150 years. 
- _ 

Des 1 of W. r Revi aa §. ix 
45. SE 473., xi. 111.3 2° S. vii. 505.) —A 
the Ax can word ption,” in the se of 
head or title, is objec Te, and tl rd “ ru- 
br nly a sugg n ¢ n ad ym to it 
reccived use, we m mtent with the word 
“title” for the heading of our article. Thus 








Article viii. of the Quarterly Reviev:, 1859, has 

he running title “ Bread,” whilst the proper title 

f tl ! i [Review of] (1.) Zhe English 

Bread-Book ; (2.) Rapport sur le Procédé d 
I 


Pani fication,” 





1d so on to the enumeration of 


nine distinct works. Filling in the blank in th 
ple furnished in “N. & Q.” (1* S. xi. 111.), 
n *t is elaborately treated 





in the title] of 
-rocédé de Pani- 
f referring to th 

, it is usual to refer 
; , if known. Sometimes 
hus Of the works enumerated at the head « 
this article, the second is, &c.,” where head is the 

iym of title. 
The title of an article in a review m 


the tithes of many books, but the 





h furnishes the word Zitle to a book, supplies 


it also to an article in a review. T. J. Bucxron. 
Li ield 
Passports. —In 2™ §S, v. 233 veral questions 


re asked respecting the origin of passports. 
Now, without answering those questions, I for- 
ward a copy of a document placed in my hands 
hort time since for translation, which being 
passport granted by Queen Anne to her chief 
harbinger Peter la Roche, a few months bef 
her death, proves that as late as 1713 permission 
to leave the country was necessary before travel- 
ling on the Continent. Thin 


as interesti 





ing it might prove 
ie to some « f your rv uders as it did to 
me, I made a copy of the original documen 
now forward it to you: — 








A , Dei Gratia, M Brita ] tH 
bernix regina, Fidei defensor, &c. O bus « neu 
ud quos pr nies Litera enerir Sal 1 Quan 
loquidem Fid et Dilectus Subditus Noster Petrus la 
Roche Generosus, qui per plurimos ann sese servitio 


nostro addixerit et jam munere Primi Precursoris Hos- 
pitij Nostri perfungitur, mala vero laborans valetudine a 
nobis petierit, ut ei libertatem concederemus in Galliam 
Sanitatis recuperande gratia proficiscendi, nos ejus preci- | 
bus annuentes quo tutius commodiusque iter institutum } 
um ¢undo quam redeundo peragat his nostris comme | 
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atus Literis eum lire voluimus, rogat 
t gulos Reg P I it 
tq is, Status ] L Civitat 
An Nostros et I tos DD trar 
W sit, 1 non Pr ! G I res | reit 
Class jue Duces, | t I t s Arciumq 
( | q | of es a \I strosa ( 
juod t mod tersit, f 
ngit prief ] Roche una cum ux 
sua, lan et Sarcir S ubic 
Locoru yeram et ! é comn 
ra 1 I ult t estatem faci 
ve ‘ 1 l tut t ' ntie < 
f ant yu iper Comt at 
Lit . | () 1 nos pe 


; > a 4 > ” > y . 
It was countersigned “Anna R.,” in a very 


haky hand, and med as th ugh she had 
written “Anne,” and then changed the final « 
toana. B lingl roke’s was a very bold signa- 


ture. r. W. Wonror 
| 


righvon. 


Vence or Mense Family (2 S. vii. 514.) —We 


have received from the editor of The Barunsl 
Chronicle a py of that journal of 23rd July, 
into which Rammeuz’s Query had been trans- 
into which .AINHILLS guery 1 been ira 
ferred. The editor had, in so transfer? it, 
ulded the following valuable scraps of in‘orma- 
ion, which we eladl 





lly transfer to our columns, as 
they may be the means of enabling om rre- 


spondent to trace the pedigr f which he is 





irch —_ 





“We are told tl te Mr. Char I. Mence 

t ly 1 te k of ar t r of the 
family t sion. Can i 
be the I ! Rann il t 
Rev. John Vi M ! 1 ! 
of tl l 
~ i t Plot Le } } t\ } 
lit 1 ther hl hood j viz. Mr. B. H 
M (sin east i Mr. G. C. Men rhe la 
" rentleman st ‘ t Bog House Fa 
Ardsley, near l rl h 
M “Mence, ns! i n 

1 RAINHILL’s Query 


Torture: S. Don c (2 1 . Vil. 406.) —_ | ! 
the concluding lines of BertTRAND pv GUESCLIN: 
reply, it would appear to be inferred that S. Do- 
minic was the first Grand Inquisitor, or that 
one period he held that office. That he was s 
the commonly received, but I think erroneous, 
opinion. I should be obliged if any of your cor- 
respond nts could point out where I could find 
evidence to prove that 8. Domin c held that ap- 
pointment, or that he acted, while in the southern 
provinces of France, in any other capac ity than a 
a missionary employed for the conversion of the 
Albigenses. Pair Paiirrson. 
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Dates of the Birth and Death of British and American Authors (2™ §. viii. 51.) — 


Name. 


Caleb Colton - 


Washington Irving 


George Long - 


William H. Prescott 
William Carleton 
Sir Francis Bond Head 


Leigh Hunt - 
Bernard Barton 


Tho. Haynes Bayly 


Professor John Wilson 
William Pinnock 


Robert Montgomery 


George Croly 


Date of Birth. 
Not known. 
April 3, 1783. 
1800. 
May 4, 1796. 
1798. 
Jan, 1, 1793. 
Oct, 19, 1784, 
Jan. 31, 1784. 
Oct. 13, 1797. 
May 19, 1785. 
1781, 
1807. 

f 1780, 


Date of Death. 
April 28, 1832. 


Still living. 
Still living. 
Jan, 28, 1859. 
Still living. 
Still living. 
Still living. 
Feb. 19, 1849. 


April 22, 1839. 


April 3, 1854. 
Oct. 21, 1843. 
Dec. 3, 1855. 


Still living. 


Authority. 
Notes and Queries, 2™4 S. y. 238. 
Allibone, Engl. Cyclop., Men of the Time. 


Engl. Cyclop. 


Athenxum, Lit. Gazette. 


Allibone. 


Burke's Peerage. 

Engl. Cyclop., Allibone, Men of the Time 
Memoir by his daughter. 

Memoir by his widow. 


Engl. Cyclop. 
Gentl. Mag. 
Engl. Cyclop. 


Allibone, Engl. Cyclop., 
Men of the Time. 


~ | About 1785. 
I believe the above account will be found cor- 

rect, as far as ascertainable from the best published 

authorities. “‘AXevs. 
Dublin. 


Ulphilas (2™ S. viii. 87.) — Ernesti, writing on 
the New Testament, refers to Ulphilas only as the 
translator of the New Testament in Meeso-Gothic 
or old German. Chev. Bunsen, following Philo- 
storgius, says Ulphilas translated both the Old 
and New Testament, excepting the books of 
Kings. Knittel does not admit of such excep- 
tion; neither does Michaelis, nor Hug. Never- 
theless all that has hitherto been discovered of 
this translation consists of the four Gospels, with 
a few /acune, and some fragments of the Epistle 
to the Romans, first published by Knittel in 1762, 
and others of all St. Paul's epistles, with the ex- 
ception of the two to the Thessalonians and that 
to the Hebrews, discovered by Angelo Mai in 
1817, and published in 1819.* See Michaelis, 
translated by Marsh (u. vii. s. 31—36.), and 
Hug, translated by Wait (i. s. 129—139.). This 
version therefore is silent as to 1 John v. 7., on 
which the Greek Testament published by Bohn 
has this note : — 

“ These words are found in no Greek manuscript older 
than the fifteenth century, in no Latin older than the 
ninth century; in none of the ancient versions, in none 
of the Greek fathers, in none of the Latin fathers.” 

A facsimile of this verse in a Greek MS., pre- 
served in Dublin, is given by Bruns (Eicbhorn’s 
Repertorium, iii. 260.). But it is excluded by 
Tischendorf from his text. Had the MS, re- 
cently found at Cairo contained this verse, Tis- 
chendorf would not have omitted to announce a 
fact of so much interest to Biblical students. To 
the editions mentioned by Butler must be added 
that of Zahn, 4to., Weissenfels, 1805. All these 
contain only the four Gospels. TT. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 

P.S. Many words of this version resemble Eng- 
lish, e.g. thein namo=thy name, thu=thou, airthai 
=earth, briggais (pron. bringais)=bring, ubilin= 


* Including small portions of Esdras and Nehemiah. 


evil, drigghith (pron. drinkith)=drinketh, gaggis 
(pron. gangis)=gangest, or goest, sokith=seeketh, 
twalib wintruns=twelve winters (Mal. ix. 20.). 


Grave-diggers (2™ S. viii. 39.) —The following 
is the substance of a letter preserved among Dr. 
Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library, de- 
tailing an accident which happened in 1739 to the 
sexton of All Saints’ Church, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, who, with his son and daughter, were 
employed together in digging a grave, when part 
of the ancient chapel of St. Mary’s adjoining the 
church fell in upon them, killing the sexton and 
another man on the spot, and wounding several 
others. After being buried for more than three 
hours in the ruins of the fallen chapel, the son 
and daughter of the sexton were both extricated 
alive. The daughter survived this sad catastrophe 
fifteen years, and was her father’s successor. The 
memory of the accident is preserved by a mezzo- 
tinto-print of this female-sexton, engraved by 
James M’Ardel, from a painting by J. Butler, in 
which she is represented as of masculine form and 
stature, in a waistcoat and hat, with the imple- 
ments of her business upon her shoulder, and her 
hand upon a skull. 

The sexton’s name was Hammerton, and in the 
parish register of All Saints, Kingston, are these 
entries : — 

“Abram Hammerton and Richard Mills, killed by the 
fall of the Church; buried, Mar. 5, 1730-1. 

“ Hester Hammerton, buried Feb, 28, 1745-6.” 

An original portrait of the female grave-digger 
is in the possession of Sudlow Roots, Esq., of 
Kingston. For fuller particulars, vide Manning 
and Bray's Surrey, i. 371.; Brayley'’s Surrey, iii. 
30, 31. W. J. Pinxs. 


Faber v. Smith (2™ S. viii. 87.) — Faber and 
Aurifaber occur as surnames in many old docu- 
ments. (See Cal. Rot. Chart. f. 40.; Cal. Ing. ad 
quod Damnum, f. 360.; Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, i. 
116.; also Gorham’s Hist. of St. Neots (Suppl.), 
pp. Ixxxii. Ixxxviii.) Can there be any reason- 
able doubt that these names stood for Smith and 
Goldsmith respectively? Christiana Hodierna, of 
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S. Neot's Cartulary, was certainly C. Thoday; and 
Rogerus Decanus, of the Bushmead Cartulary, is 
called in some charters Rogerus le Deen. 

Josern Rix. 

Luther and Wesley (2™ S. vii. 475.) — 

“ Sanct Paulus hat nicht so hoche prachtige Wort als 
Demosthenes und Cicero, aber eigentlich und deutlich 
redet er, und hat Wort, die etwas grosses bedeuten und 
Anzeigen. Er hat Recht gethan, dass ers nicht selir 
kraus und bund gemacht hat, sonst wollte jdermann so 
hoch reden.” — Luther’s Tischreden, ii, 410., ed. Leipzig, 
1845. 

Dr. Koller quotes the following from Luther, 
but does not refer to the book : — 

“ Man muss nicht die Buchstaben in der Lateinischen 
Sprache fragen, wie man soll Teutsch reden, wie die Esel 
thun, sondern man muss die Mutter im Hause, die Kinder 
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relates, “it was scoured and kept open at vast 


| ‘ 
| expence,” and many valuable Roman and Saxon 


antiquities were discovered. Vide his Account of 
London, 4to., London, 1793, pp. 229—230. B. 


Watson (2°* §. viii. 10. 94.) — John Farsyde, 
afterwards John Watson of Bilton Park, acquired 
that estate in 1755, under the will of his maternal 
uncle George Watson, of Bilton Park, Esq., who 
died that year, and was son of John Watson of 


| New Malton, and grandson of George Watson of 


auf der Gassen, den gemeinen Mann auf dem Markte | 


darum fragen, und denselber auf das Maul sehen, wie sie 
reden, und darnach dolmetschen, so verstehen sie es denn, 
und merken, dass man Teutsch zu ihnen redet.” — Fuust 
Pupers, p. 9., London, 1835. 

“ ¢Clearness,’ he says to one of his lay-assistants, ‘is 
necessary for you and me, because we are to instruct peo- 
ple of the lowest understanding: therefore we, above all, 
if we think with the wise, must yet speak with the vul- 
var. We should constantly use the most common, little, 
easy words (so they are pure and proper) which our 
language affords. When first I talked at Oxford to plain 
people, in the castle or the town, I observed they gaped 
and stared. This quickly obliged me to alter my ‘style, 
and adopt the language of those I spoke to, and yet there 
is a dignity in their simplic ity which is not disagreeable 
to those of the highest rank.”—Southey’s Life of Wesley, 
. 310., London, 1858. 

The “ lay-assistant” is not named, nor is it said 
whence the extract was taken. I know few books 
so slovenly in references as Southey’s Life of 
Wesley. Hi. B. C. 

U. Club. 


Coals, when First used in England (2" S. viii. 
95.) —The conjecture of R. respecting the early 
introduction of sea-coal into the port of London 
is not borne out by any historiographer of that 
city. ‘The export trade in Newcastle coals, which 
were the first to be brought into London, dates 
subsequently to the year 1357, when Edward III. 
granted his famous licence to the burgesses of 
Newcastle to extend their mining operations con- 
siderably beyond the walls of their town. The 
charters previously granted by King John (1213), 
and by his son Henry III. (1234), only permitted 
them to dig coal “ for their own use, in the Castle 
Moor” (vide Anderson's Origin of Commerce, 
4 vols. 8vo., 1787; vol. i. pp. 206. 273. 340.; and 
Northwick’s History of London, 4to., London, 
1773, p. 61.) Bishop Fleetwood also testifies to 
the fact that coal was not in common use in Lon- 
don 150 years before the publication of his Chro- 
nicon Speciosum (fol., London, 1707.) It may be 
doubted, too, whether the Fleete-ditch was really 
navigable for barges, so far at least as Sea-coal 


Lane, prior to the year 1606 ; when, as Pennant 


Old Malton, who died 1732. The nephew, then 
John Farsyde, assumed the name of Watson by 
licence. 

The grandson of this gentleman, John Farsyde 
Watson, died 1833, leaving an only daughter and 
heir, the present owner of Bilton. 

Mr. Wood, who in 1813 took the name of Wat- 
son, was grandson of Pleasance Watson, who was 
an uncle of the said George Watson, who died in 
1755. Upon the death of William Wood Watson 
without issue, his cousin, Richard Baker of Eb- 
berston, assumed the name of Watson by licence 
dated 15th August, 1817. 

These particulars are forwarded to “N. & Q.” 
to prevent any errors arising from the statement 
of H. W., who says, “he believes a Mr. Farsyde 
Watson did reside at Bilton,” but that he is not 
aware of any connexion between him and the 
family of Watson who for some generations held 
Malton Abbey at a nominal rent. Genealogical 
questions should be answered with caution. _D. 


Quotation Wanted (2"* §. viii. 69.) — Tillotson 
alludes to Hobbes in the passage quoted by Lisya. 
I cannot give the reference, but the saying — 
“When re: ison is against a man, a man will be 
against reason” —is ‘quoted by Rogers in his ar- 
ticle on Anglicanism in the Edinburgh Re view for 
April, 1843, as Hobbes’s. Sce “ Essays” from the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. iii. p. 77 Davin Gan. 


Halls of Greatford (2 §. viii. 95.) — Will C. 
state who is Lord Latimers, now possessing the 
estate as mentioned in his reply. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Archeologia Cantiana; being Transactions of the Kent 
Archeological Society. Wolume I, (Vrinted for the So- 
ciety.) 

Prevented from mingling with the great gathering of 
belted earls and blue-eyed ladies, learned clerics and 
profound antiquaries, who assembled at Rochester on 
Wednesday last to celebrate the Annual Meeting of the 
Kent Archeological Society, we were fain to content our- 
selves with pondering over the handsomely printed and 
beautifully illustrated volume of Transactions which that 
Society has just issued. We must say that a volume 
better calculated to vindicate the propriety of establish- 
ing the Society, by showing the richness of the district 
in matters of archeological interest, it would be hard 
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